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FACT AND COMM ERT 





LARENCE WHITMAN, who died at his home 
in Katonah, N. Y., May 14, in his eighty-third 
year, was a pioneer in the Nottingham lace curtain 
business. From the beginning he was identified with 
the Wilkes-Barre Lace Co. He 
started in business in 1875 as a 
OF A selling agent, and when the 
PIONEER Wilkes-Barre line was first 
shown his firm became the sell- 

ing agents. It’s an interesting story. 

In 1883 a Nottingham workman, Charles Willough- 
by, came over to America to install some pusher ma- 
chines for Duden & Co. In 1885 he brought over the 
first lace curtain machine that ever came to America, a 
twelve-point machine, built by James Carver of 
Nottingham; early in 1886 the firm of Wilson & Wil- 
loughby commenced the manufacture of Nottingham 
lace curtains at Fordham, N. Y. 

I have a yard and a half length of the original 
lace curtain that they made. I found it in the corner 
of W. H. Fletcher’s old show room after the Fletchers 
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had moved out. It was in a rubbish heap but it bore 
the card of identification, and the machine that made 
this lace was still in operation at Gouverneur, N. Y. 
up to October 1929. 

Two months after it was installed two other ma- 
chines arrived in America and were shipped to the 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Co., and from that day to this 
Clarence Whitman has been actively interested in the 
lace curtain business. 

It was not long before the American lace Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Horner Bros. and the Bromleys 
came into the business and came into it strong. And it 
took courage. 

I recall James Dobson one of the greatest carpet 
manufacturers in America observing on one occasion: 
“I see that Joe Bromley is going over to England to 
buy lace curtain machinery. Why bless you, Horner 
Bros. alone could supply all the lace curtains needed 
in America.” 

But it would seem that Mr. Dobson had little 
vision as he didn’t realize that with increasing wealth 
and increasing interest in the broad subject of Interior 
Decoration more curtains would be used. When he 
talked so pessimistically the population of the United 
States was only about 60,000,000. It was before the 
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activities of John Hassal, who back in 1895 laboriously 
made the first ruffled curtains, to be followed very soon 
by the genius of the Martin Manufacturing Co. who 
invented mechanical attachments that facilitated the 
production and put it over big. 

The whole subject was a pioneer subject and de- 
veloped to its extraordinary dimensions through the 
passage of the McKinley Bill calling attention to the 
fact that European weavers worked eleven hours a day 
for $3.60 a week and in some parts of Germany for as 
little as $2.50 a week. Naturally the Philadelphia 
manufacturers got heavy protection, and this as much 
as anything, boomed the lace curtain business. 

The old Willoughby plant, the first plant, went out 
of business after five years of discouraging struggle, 
and in 1892 the machines in this plant were bought by 
Frank Wilkinson & Co. of Tariffville who moved to 
their factory. 

Let’s hope that the old machine, the first machine 
ever brought to this country will never be scrapped. It 
deserves a place in some textile museum. 


HE Age of Oak was 1500-1600; the Age of 

Walnut was 1600-1700. Then came the Age of 
Mahogany, and now today we are reveling in the Age 
of Color, and it’s a great development. 

While imperceptible to the 
younger generation it is quite 
extraordinary to those who can 
think back and remember the 
Drab Age when most of the dwellings had blinds at 
the windows to give further sobriety to the horse-hair 
upholsterings and the plain color velours—the drab age 
when the dress of the women was severely tailor-made 
with never a glint of color in it, and the shoes all alike, 
black and buttoned over the ankles with common sense 
heels, and when no gentleman would wear a colored 
shirt. 

Last month there was a conference of a class of 


THE AGE 
or CoLor 


people who for ages had never given a thought to 
color; and for three days they talked color—color for 
packages, and trade-marks and containers, and color 
also in the sales article itself. 

Arthur S. Allen, color engineer was there; some- 
body from the United States Rubber Co. and the 
Kaufman Department Stores, and Virginia Hammel, 
Mrs. Picken, and Alon Bement of the Art Center. The 
Western Electric Co.; Armour the Chicago packer 
was represented, and even the soap men. They all 
seemed to understand that rose-pink was all right for 
candy boxes and perfumery but all wrong for tobacco 
and safety razors. Still they struggled for three days to 
get the subject down to rules and an exact science. It 
can’t be done. It’s much better for them to consult the 
new profession, the color consultants—Miss Hammel 
or Mrs. Picken, or Mr. Allen—who consider business 
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problems from the viewpoint of Visibility (or the 
attractiveness to the eye), Color Symbolism (its sug- 
gestion), Simplicity (its directness), Color Harmony 
(its charm.) 

But after you get all through with it, the whole 
subject isa matter of taste. And you can’t teach taste. 
You can cultivate it, but you cannot create it, and if the 
manufacturers who do utilitarian articles and containers 
would bear in mind that color is valuable only in its re- 
lations to its surroundings it would be a thought worth 
considering. It is just as well that they are taking 
into their conference experts who have made color a 
study. There can be such a thing as too much color, 
and the most effective treatments are frequently secured 
through the absence of color. 


ANY a dub salesman can go out and land occa- 

sional orders who can never land reorders be- 

cause in selling his goods he has failed to sell 
himself. 

A confidence man can score 


once, but he can’t go back and 
repeat. 
There’s many a man who 


succeeds for a while, but who 


Now Is AN 
EXCELLENT TIME 
FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 


‘falls down in the long run because he doesn’t wear well. 


If a man doesn’t love to mix with the trade; if he 
doesn’t enjoy the personal contact; if he doesn’t ever- 
lastingly guard his tongue; if he doesn’t make a friend 
of the buyer; if he doesn’t give something out of his 
store of experience instead of everlastingly trying to 
take something, his success will be only ephemeral. 

There’s a great deal to salesmanship that is seldom 
covered in Talks on the subject. 

In the construction of a building, foundations are 
laid that will stand the test of time. We are wise if 
we think first of our foundations. 

No man will ever be a lasting success who hasn't 
the lasting foundations—who isn’t, according to the 
vernacular of the trade, a “good mixer”, with cheer in 
his heart and the spirit of good-will. 

There will, of course, be times in periods of great 
prosperity when he will swing along and get his share 
of surplus business ; but when things tighten up and he 
is fighting against the tide, he will find the going pretty 
tough with nobody’s outstretched hand to help him. 

Every man who, under normal conditions, finds it 
difficult to land orders, should take stock of his qualifi- 
cations. 

It’s not always the buyer that’s to blame, or the 
goods that he’s carrying, or the price, or the territory; 
it’s himself. 

I would say to this man: Are you a knocker? Are 
you leaving your prospect with the feeling that he next 
will be the target of your tongue? Are you so full of 

(Continued on page 139) 





THE NEWEST 
PALATIAL 
LINER 


THE EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
iS SPEEDY, COMFORTABLE 
AND LUXURIOUS IN HER 
APPOINTMENTS 


HE latest of the new transatlantic liners to ar- 

rive at and depart from this continent is 
the Empress of Britain, belonging to the Canadian 
Pacific line. We believe this ship will find favor with 
the traveling public, not only for its size, speed and 
comfort, but because of the manner in which it has 
been decorated. 

On this boat the decorations have been ap- 
proached from a new angle. Great latitude has been 
permitted the decorators in their work, and they have 
exercised it intelligently by interpreting a variety of 
styles and adapting them to the ship’s use without loss 
of artistic integrity. They have achieved interiors 
which are comfortable and beautiful, and while mod- 
ernism is apparent everywhere, “modernism” of the 
bizarre order is happily lacking. 

Elsewhere we show a number of illustrations 
of the ship’s interiors. On page 118 is shown a 
view of the card-room, which is Spanish in style, 
with a heavy timbered ceiling, star-shaped chandeliers, 
wrought iron doors, and a tiled floor. We call par- 
ticular attention to the chairs, with their turned sup- 
ports and their seats upholstered in a fabric that 
matches in character the up-to-date pattern of the 
floor covering; the upholstered chairs, and the draper- 
ies at the arched doorway. 

Of particular interest to many thirsty voyagers 
will be the Knickerbocker bar, which is shown on 
page 128. Very amusing are the mural decorations 
by Heath Robinson, who in gay colors has created a 
new mythological tale which might be called: “The 
Genesis and Evolution of the Cocktail Bird.” On all 
sides of the room are Mr. Robinson’s humorous but 
beautifully executed paintings. 

In the upper corner of this page we show the inte- 
rior of a first-class stateroom, which attracts by the 
simplicity of its decoration. The furniture is com- 
fortable and useful, but not ornate, and there is not, 
as is the case in many of the staterooms of other of 
the newer liners, too much of it. 





One of the first-class staterooms. 


On page 9 is given a view of the lounge. This 
is known as the Mayfair Lounge, and was designed 
by Sir Charles Allom in the luxurious style of Eng- 
lish homes of the late 18th and 19th Centuries. Wil- 
ton carpets cover the floor, and the upholstery and 
draperies are deep blue and red brocaded velvet. 

Unfortunately, lack of space prevents our show- 
ing other interiors of this interesting ship. When she 
is in port, it would pay anyone interested in fine 
decorations to visit her and inspect such rooms as the 
writing room, the private dining rooms, the Salle 
Jacques Cartier, the main hall-way, the Cafe Lounge, 
the swimming bath, the library, and the nursery. 

In erder to give variety to the decoration of the 
Empress of Britain, the company owning her requisi- 
tioned the services of many of England’s most famous 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Frank Brang- 
wyn, R. A., Sir John Lavery, R. A.; Edmund Dulac, 
Sir Charles Allom, and Heath Robinson. With the ex- 
ception of the rooms where these artists set the decora- 
tive note, the furnishings of the ship are to be credited 
to the company’s decorative architects, P. A. Staynes, 
R. O. I., and A. H. Jones, F. R. I. B. A. 


HE Art-In-Trades Club has sent out an an- 

nouncement to their members to the effect that 
the main dining room on the second floor, beginning 
the middle of May, will be open until further notice to 
members with family or guests every evening except 
Sundays and holidays from five to seven P. M. 
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A GOOD BOOK ON MERCHANDISING 
NE of the newer developments of retail mer- 
Gn has been made the subject of an ex- 
ceedingly informative book under the title, “Merchan- 
dise Control Manual” by the Merchandise Managers’ 
Division of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 

“Merchandise control” says the preface of the 
book, “is not a thing to be entered into lightly—it is 
the basis of balanced stocks and consequently an im- 
portant factor in assuring net profit. A well assorted 
stock usually does not just happen, but is the result 
of careful planning and control of purchases. Because 
of rapid changes in consumer demand—in fashion 
merchandise—the necessity for the systematic record- 
ing of facts showing the flow of merchandise has in- 
creased in importance. Although most stores realize 
the importance of some form of merchandise control, 
many have hesitated to install a system because of 
the costs entailed, while others have installed and dis- 





carded system after system in search of the one best 
system. 

“There is reason to believe that the chief error 
and waste in the installation and discarding of so- 
called stock control systems is the lack of preliminary 
study and enalysis of the needs of the individual de- 
partments before a system is selected. A store should 
study carefully the needs of the department—the in- 
formation that is necessary to maintain complete as- 
sortments—-and then adopt the simplest method of 
assembling this information.” 

This book containing over three hundred pages of 
text and diagrammatic illustrations is a very thor- 
ough application of the theory of merchandise control 
to retail department stores. Each section of the aver- 
age department store is taken up, and the application 
of the theory definitely associated with the types of 
stock carried in each section. 

This book is obtainable at $4.00 from the office of 
the publisher. 
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The Lounge aboard the S.S. Empress of Britain 
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THE RETAIL MORGUE 


By Dr. JuLtus KLEIN 


LAST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE DEALING WITH IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF MERCHANDIS- 
ING; TAKEN FROM A RADIO ADDRESS GIVEN OVER A NATION WIDE 


HOOK-UP. 


HE other day our Department of Commerce men, 
making some studies of the situation among inde- 
pendent drug stores, were talking with an old-fashioned 
druggist whose methods were plainly very careless 
and slipshod. He was looking over the things on his 
shelves when he happened to notice about half a dozen 
dust-covered bottles. He paused and ruminated a mo- 
ment. “Why, that’s funny!” he exclaimed presently: 
“Old Jake Diffenderfer used to buy a bottle of them 
bitters about every couple o’ months—and now, come 
to think about it, I ain’t seen Jake in ages. He said 
they was good for his complaint, and so I stocked ’em 
just for him.” Suddenly the druggist raised his voice 
in a roar that was intended to (and did) reach his wife 
in the room back of the store: “Say, Stella, what ever 
became of Jake Diffenderfer?” A moment of silence, 
and then this answer rent the air: “Jake’s dead—died 
more’n a year ’n’ a half ago!” 

There, in a little tabloid drama, you have an ex- 
ample of one reason why some retail stores fail—why 
they can not “stand the gaff.” This druggist had gone 
to all the trouble and: expense of stocking a line of 
goods for a single customer, and, through a sad turn 
of events, his only outlet had long been in the cemetery. 
As the railroad men would put it, that particular line 
was up against “a dead end.” 

Possibly you may say that this was a proof of the 
druggist’s readiness to render friendly “service’’—but 
from the strictly business point of view it was an evi- 
dence of a condition which was potentially deadly. It 
showed that the druggist did not check up on his stock 
—did not know what he had--—did not eliminate “dead 
items”—did not concentrate on articles that moved 
rapidly and returned a profit. 

Here is another illustration of that condition. 
The proprietor of this little grocery store was a woman. 
Her business had been coasting down hill, and, at her 
invitation, the men from the Department of Commerce 
were trying to find out why. They went into her base- 
ment stock-room and rummaged and excavated and 
disinterred. When they got into the middle of the 
mass of dusty junk, they knew how archeologists feel 
when they are removing the layers of mold from the 
remains of a long-buried city. There were no less 
than 25 cases of soap that had not been so much as un- 
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boxed. The proprie- 
tress held up_ her 
hands in amazement; 
she had been abso- 
lutely unaware that 
this merchandise was 
there. Fortunately 
soap improves with 
age, and the goods were still salable. There were cans 
of tuna fish of a kind that are commercially extinct at 
the present time; they have not been caught in years. 
And, too, there were large numbers of those big “hotel- 
size” cans-(you know, those overstuffed varieties) of 
fruits and vegetables—holding something like a gallon 
—cans that no housekeeper would conceivably think of 
buying unless she were going to “throw a party” for 
the whole Fire Department. The entire collection was 
a positive “grocery museum,” 

Here again we see extremely unwise buying—a 
failure to take inventories—a shocking lack of knowl- 
edge of the things that are actually in the store. 

Certainly one of the gravest faults—one of the 
most frequently fatal flaws—in independent retailing 
today is an absence of stock-control. Under present 
competitive conditions it is imperative that the retail 
merchant make every item carried in stock justify its 
place in his inventory. Present narrow margins of 
profit allow for few “sleepers,” few “‘dead items,” on 
the shelves; and the difference between profitable and 
unprofitable operation often lies in the number of items 
that the retailer is carrying without profit. 

I suppose it is a common human failing not to 
recognize how the presence of something undesirable, 
such as stagnant items in a stock of goods, may harm 
or wreck the near-by wholesome elements whose wel- 
fare is of prime importance. It is like the case of the 
old mountaineer who kept his pigs in his cellar. A 
visitor asked him in horror whether it was not un- 
healthy, but he replied with some display of scorn and 
temper: “Waal, I should say not; we ain’t lost a pig 
yet!” 

I am convinced that the retail merchant’s prob- 
lem would be immeasurably simplified if he kept 
proper records on the movement of each commodity 
stocked. The need for such exact information has 





Dr. Juttus Kein 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
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been widely recognized for a number of years. Yet 
storekeepers have raised several objections to the oper- 
ation of available systems of control. The chief ob- 
jections have been cost of operation and the excessive 
time required in keeping the records up to date. But 
methods have recently been developed which, I believe, 
will overcome these objections. Retail merchants in 
some sections of the country are now successfully em- 
ploying a form of stock-control card whose use entails 
an absolute minimum of time and expense. 

Here is the vital point: The resulting records at 
the merchant’s command will eliminate guesswork— 
the random, reckless guesswork which is one of the 
major curses in inefficient retailing today—and will 
give him a really solid basis for his essential decisions. 
The existing tendency, in the vast majority of cases, 
is to rely on memory for this information—and mem- 
ory, as we all know, is highly fallible, treacherous, and 
likely to lead us astray. I am willing to grant, of 
course, that there is some force in the contention that 
years of experience in buying obviate the need for 
close accounting. But modern competitive standards 
make it exceedingly hazardous to operate a business 
on a basis of guesswork, whether in buying or in sell- 
ing. One thing is very certain: If a retailer con- 
sistently duplicates sizes, brands, and varieties, he is 
inevitably reducing his turnover and risking the piling 
up of losses on shop-worn stocks. 

To what extent do retailers keep adequate rec- 
ords? To what extent do they actually know the 
status of their stock, and the rapidity with which the 
various items move? These are vital questions to 
which I am obliged to give a rather gloomy answer. 
Our studies in various cities—searching studies that 
probed to the very bottom of conditions—showed that 
most of the retailers who failed kept no records. 
Many of them never took an inventory. Out of 43 
cases of bankruptcy studied in one eastern city, only 
ten of the merchants took regular inventories, and of 
these only six kept books which could under any test 
be considered adequate. Two who kept books never 
took inventories. How can any retailer proceed intel- 
ligently, and with due discrimination, when the very 
bases of his business are enshrouded in such uncer- 
tainty? 

It has been frequently asserted that one reason 
why retail stores fail is the ease with which they get 
credit. The cases in the city I just mentioned furnish 
a factual basis for this generalization. Laxity on the 
part of creditors in ascertaining the exact status of the 
businesses before extending credit was apparent in 18 
of the 24 cases on which data of this kind were ob- 
tained. In only 6 of the 24 was any attempt made to 
ascertain the exact health of the business before credit 
was extended. 

In five cases it was a sheer gamble on the part of 
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the creditors. In the other 13, reliance was placed on 
trivial personalities and obviously inadequate indi- 
cators of either business health or disease. 

And a great many of the retail stores (some of 
which have received more credit than they are justly 
entitled to) are in turn extremely lax in their extension 
of credit to individual customers. This is often due to 
the merchant’s failure to appraise correctly the char- 
acter of his community and the financial resources of 
his customers. . 

Then, too, some of the delivery service maintained 
by individual retailers proves quite uneconomic when 
its actual cost is investigated. Please get this straight : 
I am not advising against delivery service as such— 
not by any means. But, unmistakably, there are limits 
to the radius (from the store) within which deliveries 
pay; if retailers attempt to push their deliveries far 
beyond that—carrying small orders for many miles— 
they are simply draining away some of their profits on 
other operations. 

And injudicious methods in the solicitation of or- 
ders may constitute another drain. I have in mind the 
case of one retailer who used his delivery truck for 
order solicitation, sending the driver around with the 
truck to canvass from door to door. That meant pay- 
ing for gasoline and costs of up-keep on the car, as 
well as for the driver’s time when he could undoubt- 
edly have been more effectively employed. Order-so- 
licitation by telephone would probably have proved a 
vastly more economical and profitable method. 

One of the most important phases of operation is 
of course the training and management of the sales- 
force. And it is right here that a good many retail 
stores “fall down.” Let me give you a specific proof 
of that assertion. Some time ago there was an inter- 
esting check-up of this matter by the paint trade. This 
test covered a great many shopping experiments 1n 
nearly 200 cities. The retail paint-store clerks were 
marked on 10 counts or factors in efficiency. Amazing 
as it may seem, the critics felt obliged to rate the mass 
of the sales force in that trade as “Poor” to “Terrible” 
in eight of these ten qualities. Only 5 per cent of the 
salesmen were classified as “Excellent.” Ninety-five 
per cent were regarded as lacking in initiative. You 
can be sure that enterprising trade has been right after 
that situation. 

I heard recently of a real “clinical experiment’”’ to 
determine the part played by courtesy in increasing re- 
tail sales. One day, when employees in a certain store, 
following instructions, waited on people with only ordi- 
nary courtesy, the average sales per customer amount- 
ed to 28 cents. The following day, the clerks were in- 
structed to show extra courtesies—making a special ef- 
fort to find the exact article to fit each customer’s 
needs—showing a genuine sincerity in rendering good 

(Continued on page 139) 
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THE ALTMAN 
EXHIBIT OF 
OFFICE INTERIORS 


SEEN IN THE NEWLY OPENED 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


HE trend toward office decoration of a superior 
T type received a decided impetus with the opening 
of an exhibition planned and executed by the decora- 
tive department of B. Altman & Co., on the sixth floor 
of the new Empire State Building. 

B. Altman & Co., having in mind four typical 
prospective tenants for this newest of metropolitan 
skyscrapers, have created a number of interesting in- 
teriors, all of which are characterized by dignity and 
good taste. On this and the following pages we show 


a number of illustrations of these interiors. 

At the bottom of this page is a view of a library, 
carried out in the Georgian manner. The trim and 
book-cases are of American walnut, and the wall sur- 
faces are of “Flexwood,” applied to the plaster as wall 
paper is applied. The resulting effect is of a walnut 
wainscoted room. The floor-covering is a burgundy 
seamless chenille carpet, and the furniture, following 
the Chippendale manner, is of mahogany, the uphol- 
stered pieces being covered with burgundy vealskin 
leather. 

At the top of page 100 we show a corner of a 
board-room, with hooded Italian fire-place and mantel 
of gray imitation stone: The wall surfaces of this 
room are finished with an untroweled, or unfinished 
plaster, mottled in gray-brown color tones. On the 
floor of blocks is a Tabriz rug. A special feature of 
this room is the furniture. Instead of a large board- 
toom table, two desks with canted corners face each 
other at opposite ends of the room, and against each 
side wall are small individtal tables, which when put 
together in the space between the two. desks form one 
long table. The style of the furniture is of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, and the coverings of an antique red 
moquette, 





A’ business office library 








A corner of the 
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At the bottom of this same page is shown an 
executive office. This is in the simplified Jacobean 
style, carried out in American oak. The walls are 
panelled from floor to ceiling and the ceiling itself 
is of a tracery pattern, with an ornamental plaster re- 
lief frieze, all painted and glazed to an old ivory 
effect. The draperies are of red and gold damask, 
with shaped valances, trimmed with fringe, and dec- 
orated with colored mouldings. On the floor is a 
Kerman rug. The upholstered pieces are covered 
with a green friesette. 

At the top of page 101 is a corner of a recep- 
tion room, with a view of the hall at the left. These 
two rooms are modernistic, but not extreme. The 
general color scheme is amber and orange-brown, 
with contrasting notes of gayer colors. At the bot- 
tom of page 101 is the president’s office. In this 
room the furniture is of the Queen Anne type. The 
flat surfaces of the larger pieces are beautifully ve- 
neered in walnut, and the same wood is used in the 
construction of the chairs. The window draperies 
are of henna and gold damask, with shaped and 
blocked valances, trimmed with fringe. The floor is 
covered with a green seamless chenille carpet. The 
desk chairs are covered with tan leather, and some 
of the upholstered pieces are of green friesette. 





An executive's office 
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A president’s room 


THE ALTMAN EXHIBITION OF OFFICE INTERIORS 


See text on opposite page 
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THE NEW WALL PAPERS 


DESCRIBING SOME OF THE LATEST PATTERNS 
TO BE SHOWS AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


T IS SAFE to surmise that the general run of pat- 
terns to be shown by the manufacturers at the Wall 
Paper Convention, July 13th, at the Hotel Commodore, 
will be equal in artistic quality to any that have been 
shown at previous conventions. The few examples 











One of Frederic Blank & Co.’s “Salubra”’ patterns. 


which we have been able to inspect in advance indicate 
this fact, and we take pleasure in illustrating with this 
article a number of the most striking patterns we have 
seen. 

The paper shown at the right center of this page is 
a production of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co., with graceful 
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bamboo design against a taupe background. The birds 
and foliage are in henna, black and green. This paper 
would be an excellent choice for a small, low-ceilinged 
room, as its perpendicular lines are suggestive of 
height, and the open character of the design suggests 
spaciousness. 

Beside it is one of the productions of Frederic 
Blank & Co. This wall covering is known as Salubra, 
and the particular pattern we show has a distinctly 
modernistic design against a gray ground. Ina deeper 
shade of gray are outlined leaves and foliage while the 
actual blossoms of the plants portrayed, and the butter- 
flies, are in flat orange, green, and black. This paper 
is in excess of the usual width, and the large, bold 
character of the pattern suggests its use in rooms of 
large dimensions. 





A pattern shown by the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 
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In the lower left-hand corner of page 103 is an- 
other Salubra pattern, which is even more modernistic 
than the one just described, the, coloring being of 
orange, tan and silver in a striking design. 

In the upper right-hand corner of this same page 
is a delicate pattern from the line of Becker, Smith & 
Page. The background is in mottled tan, with gray 
and blue lines surrounding fanciful floral motifs which 
are in pastel shades of brown, lavender, rose, pink and 
green. This is one of the Becker, Smith & Page light- 
resisting papers, made according to the U. S. Govern- 
ment standards. 

A most striking floral design is shown in the 
lower right-hand corner of this page. This is another 
Lloyd paper, and is particularly noticeable because of 
its exquisite coloring and the manner in which the pat- 
tern is executed. Against a black background is a 
magnificent floral pattern in various natural shades and 
tints, printed in flat color, with touches of flat gray here 
and there, to give it additional distinction. 

In the lower left-hand corner of page 137 we have 
a very quaint, small scenic pattern, brought out by 
Becker, Smith & Page. The design is composed of 


(Continued on page 137) 





Most “modernistic”’ is this Salubra pattern.. 





Another striking Lloyd design. 
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A GREAT PRIVATE TEXTILE COLLECTION 
HE Textile Museum of the District of Columbia 
é i is a private museum owned by George Hewitt 
Myers. It represents the interest which this one 
man has in the subject of authenticated ancient textiles. 


Years ago Mr. Myers began to collect with the 
desultory purchase of a few interesting rugs, but in 
time his acquisitions developed a deeper study of the 
subject and from rugs he went into damasks, brocades 
and embroideries, and little by little not only Asia but 
America was represented; because, following his dis- 
covery of the similarity of design between South West- 
ern American blankets and Kurdish Kelims, he 
searched the products of our native tribes and secured 
some very fine old Indian weavings, products that are 
not to be confused with the flashy colorings of today. 

He has at least seventy Pre-Columbian Peruvian 
textiles in his collection. Thus the scope of his muse- 
um broadened. 


Silk Damask. Persia, Seventeenth Century from the George Hewitt Myers Collection 
JUNE 15, 1931 





The museum includes a large group of embroid- 
eries, which, although related in style to the Caucasian 
rugs are probably of Persian origin, being done in the 
double darning or “square” or cross-stitch. 

This particular group is very rich in fine color and 
bold in design. Similar examples may be seen in the 
Victoria and Albert (South Kensington) Museum in 
London and in the Benaki Museum in Athens but there 
are very few in America. 

His silks of Persia go back to the Sassanian peri- 
od, and I doubt if there is a finer collection of these 
examples in any museum in America. 

In a recent article in The American Magazine of 
Art, published monthly by the American Federation of 
Arts in Washington, Mr. Myers says: 

“The only textiles in existence which can at all 
compare with these early Persians are the Egyptian, 
and in certain respects the Indian and early Peruvian.” 

It would seem, therefore, that here in our own 
country there is material. for 
study which has been sadly 
neglected. 

Our designers are apt to 
adopt from the Peruvian and 
early Indian work only the 
fantastic or bizarre. It is of 
importance to note that Mr. 
Myers considers this period of 
preeminent importance. 

He shows one large 
group of pre-Inca_ tapestries 
and painted cloths of fine 
technique even as compared 
with Egyptian work, and in 
the tapestries particularly he 
sees a direct relationship be- 
tween the work of Egypt and 
Peru. 


HE Traphagen School of 

Fashion opened for its 
Annual Exhibition June 4 and 
closed June 13, and while de- 
voted to fashions in dress was 
full of inspiration for decora- 
tive designs. The Traphagen 
School may be given credit for 
the introduction of the 
African motifs which were 
very successful in dress silks 
last year and which the up- 
holstery trade, particularly 
print people, might study to 
advantage. 
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THE ENDURING QUALITY OF 
MOHAIR 


Mohair has had a most extraordi- 
nary career. In 1847 two Angora 
goats were sent to America as a gift 
by the Sultan of Turkey. In subse- 
quent years other goats were added, 
and little by little the family has 
grown until the anual crop of mo- 
hair is almost 30,000,000 Ibs. 

HERE are ten pieces of fur- 

niture in Chicago upholstered 
in mohair velours which was woven 
forty-eight years ago, and for 
forty-eight years this furniture has 
been used in the office and sitting 
room of the Holy Name Cathedral 
Priest House. They were installed 
in 1883, the day that the Venerable 
Monsignor Fitzsimmons came as a 
young man to the Cathedral, and 
for all these years they have had 
mighty hard wear. Recently the 
material was removed from the 
frames and sent back to the San- 
ford Mills where it was made, and 
after washing, and brushing, and 
general renovating it was returned 
to the Cathedral in excellent condi- 
tion and replaced on the furniture 
and today stands as indisputable 
evidence of its enduring quality. 

This durability has for years 
been attested by the railroads of the 
country, and it’s a pity that with the 
reputation so well established, the 
integrity of the fabric isn’t more 
zealously guarded. 

Apart from color or design 
mohair velour in the public mind 
makes an appeal for its quality of texture and if the 
good-will which has been established is to be main- 
tained, there must be some intelligent cooperation on 
the part of the furniture manufacturers for they par- 
ticularly should realize that the use of an unsatisfactory 
quality is sure to react upon their business with grave 
consequence. 


A manufacturer recently discussing the subject of 
mohair observed: “The situation among the manufac- 
turers is very much better than it has been. While 
there are still some automobile jobs and a little ma- 
terial from a few small manufacturers which isn’t 
creditable to the industry the total volume doesn’t alarm 
one as compared with the great volume of mohair now 
being used in the furniture trade. 


“Furthermore, there is the smallest supply of jobs 
in the market that there has been for many years. It 
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Brocaded Tissue. Persia, Sixteenth Century 
from the George Hewitt Myers Collection 


is well to note that the improvement in the mohair sit- 
uation is largely due to the furniture manufacturers 
who have discovered that they are inviting too much 
trouble and too much expense by the use of cheap mo- 
hairs, and in their own protection they are finding it 
the best policy to trade up instead of trade down. 

“Coincidently the manufacturers of mohair have 
realized the destructive tendency of cheaper stuffs and 
for six months past every reputable manufacturer has 
aimed to improve his qualities. 


DECORATIVE CONFERENCE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of an International 
A Conference at Grand Rapids, July 8-15, under 
the auspices of the Decorative Art Association, con- 
ducted by the Convention Bureau of Grand Rapids, 
Eric W. Dahl, Conference Manager. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


XTENSIVE preparations have been made for 

Summer Market Weeks in the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory and at the suggestion of the retail furniture and 
decorative trade these events are being held earlier 
than usual. The semi-annual market week at Los 
Angeles will be held in the Wholesale Furniture Build- 
ing, June 22 to 27, and will be followed by the San 
Francisco event in the Furniture Exchange Building, 
June 29 to July 3. The Northwest Furniture Manu- 
facturers Association will feature a market week at 
Tacoma, Wash., July 13 to 18. In addition to these 
events there will be the seventh annual Pacific Coast 
Gift and Art Show at San Francisco, July 6 to 11, 
with a Southwest show at Los Angeles in June. 

The B. P. John Furniture Corporation of Port- 
land, Ore. has acquired the plant of the Chicago Door 
and Panel Co. at Oakland, Cal., and has transformed 
this into a factory for the manufacture of fine uphol- 
stered furniture. The new plant will be opened in June 
and will be operated as a separate and independent 
unit. H. J. Norwood, for years with the Meier & Frank 
Co., Portland, has been made sales manager of the 
Southern division, with headquarters in San Francisco, 
and O. A. Honsinger, experienced in upholstery work, 
has been made production manager. For a time Mr. 
Honsinger was manager of the upholstery division for 
the Furniture Corporation of America at Portland. 

Harry M. Bayley, for years with the Lloyd Manu- 
facturing Co., has been made manager of the Pacific 
Coast interests of the Heywood-Wakefield Co., with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 

The New York Drapery Company has opened of- 
fices in the Commercial Building, San Francisco, with 
A. Shemanski in charge. 

C. J. Hilgers, veteran Pacific Coast floor covering 
salesman, has opened offices at 833 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

The office and sample room of Jos. Blumfield, Inc., 
251 Post Street, San Francisco, has been closed, but it 
is planned to maintain a representative here. Hubert 
W. Jordan has beer: in charge of late. 

The Tabriz Oriental Rug Company has tempo- 
rarily taken over the quarters in the St. Francis Hotel 
Annex, San Francisco, formerly occupied by the 
decorative studio of Lee Eleanor Graham. 

Several changes have been made of late in the 
personnel of the Gaines-Walrath Co., operating stores 
at Oakland and San Francisco. T. N. Gaines, for- 
merly president and general manager, and E. R. Gaines, 
former secretary, have retired from the company, 
which is closing its San Francisco establishment. L. 
A. Walrath is now president and Addison D. Pitts is 
general manager. 

H. C. Banks, formerly with the Gaines-Walrath 
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Co., is now decorator for The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco. M. J. Rosenbaum, formerly buyer of furniture 
for The Emporium, has resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by his former assistant, Thomas R. Bruce, 
while George A. Williams has been made assistant 
buyer. 

John C. Hood, who handles the lines of Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc. on the Pacific Coast, together with 
other lines, has opened a display room in the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

Rose Feranti, who conducted her own decorative 
studio for a time, is now with the decorative depart- 
ment of the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland. 

The interior decorative firm of Lewis Largent & 
Frederick C. Frey, 1281 Fulton Street, San Francisco, 
has been dissolved and the business is being continued 
by the former. 

Mrs. Lee Eleanor Graham, with decorative studios 
at San Francisco and Santa Barbara, has decorated 
the beach home of Marion Davies near Los Angeles, 
under lease to Ina Claire. 

William D. Twiss, representing Johnson & Faulk- 
ner, has had his Western territory enlarged and is 
again visiting the trade in the entire district from Den- 
ver west. Offices are maintained at both San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Henry Halvorsen, formerly of Marysville, Cal., 
has been made manager of the branch store of the 
John Breuner Company at Berkeley. 

Arthur H. Marston has succeeded his father, 
George W. Marston as president of the Marston Com- 
pany, operating one of the largest department stores 
at San Diego. The business was established in 1878. 

The Cheesewright Studios of Pasadena, have 
opened a branch at Santa Barbara. 

The Pacific Parlor Furniture Company has moved 
into a new building at 1126 Santee Street, Los Angeles, 
and the name of the firm has been changed to that of 
Gladstone & Wass. A feature is made of living room 
furniture for the decorative trade. The principals are 
Henry Gladstone and Louis Wass. 

Gerald T. Hills, formerly manager of the Los 
Angeles branch of Peck & Hills, has been placed in 
charge of the Pacific Slope division and John Batz has 
been made manager at Los Angeles. 

R. M. Roelse, buyer of upholstered furniture for 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has arranged to visit the 
Eastern markets at an early date. 

Goodan & Jenkins, Los Angeles, now has as fur- 
niture buyer C. B. Cooper, who at one time bought liv- 
ing room furniture for Barker Bros. 

Work has been commenced on the new store 
building of Levy Bros. at San Mateo, Cal. This firm 
recently celebrated its fifty-ninth anniversary. The 

(Continued on page 136) | 
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See text on page 122 











A SELECTION IN THE FURNITURE FIELD 
OF PIECES REPRODUCED IN EXACT DETAIL 
FROM AUTHENTIC ORIGINALS 


Top, left, Reproduction of a Hepplewhite side chair of mahogany, made in the latter part of the 18th 
Century, and at one time on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, Courtesy of 
Schmieg. Hungate, & Kotzian; top, right. Reproduction of a Louis XVI bonheur du jour in satinwood, 
in the Chateau de Dampierre, France. Illustration courtesy of Brunovan, Inc.; bottom, left, Reproduction 
of a Duncan Phyfe sofa, belonging to a private collection in Boston. Illustration courtesy of the Shaw 
Furniture Co.; bottom, right, Reproduction of a walnut chair made about 1687. It is the property of 
an English gentleman, and is illustrated in Macquoid’s “Age of Walnut.” Courtesy of the Nahon Co. 





IMPORTANT 
REPRODUCTIONS 


“There’s a lesson to be drawn from the auction of the 
Clyde and Huffer household belongings held at the 
American Art Association, Anderson Galleries April 24 
and 25—they brought surprisingly good prices. The in- 
ference is clear. Whoever buys well-made and accurate 
reproductions is acquiring things of permanent value.” 


& ARE living in a period of Art Renaissance. 
Importers and manufacturers are all contribut- 
ing to the advancement of this movement. 





Reproduction of one of a series of six panels now hanging in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. These were made in the latter part 
of the 17th Century, and were found on the wall of an old house in 
Hatton Gardens. he size is seven feet eight inches high by four feet 
wide. Illustration courtesy Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 


No longer are people of wealth and the museums 
investing solely in Fine Art. They are interested in 
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In the Hartford Museum stands a chair, one of 
a set that was given by Louis XVI to Marie 
Antoinette, and was part of the furnishings of Le 
Petit Trianon. The original damask in blue and 
silver has been reproduced exactly by Cheney Bros, 


Industrial Art not only antiques, furniture, furnishings 
but in reproductions necessary as a contributory factor 
to the presentation of the greater treasures. 





Reproduction of an 18th Century all-silk, 50-inch wide 


fabric now in the Lyons Museum. Illustration courtesy of 


J. H. Thorp & Co. 
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When the Bishop collection of jades was left to 
the Metropolitan the will provided that suitable sur- 
roundings must be given their installation. That’s 
what the decorative trade are mainly interested in— 





Reproduction of an Adam mirror owned 
by Marston J. Perry, Providence, R. I. 


Illustration courtesy H. Sabel & Co. 


Inc. 


lated by alterations or omissions of 
detail for the purpose of cheapen- 
ing the product, but conscientious 
counterparts especially of impor- 
tant pieces. 

As one manufacturer puts it, 
his product isn’t intended to sur- 
plant the heirlooms of the past but 
to maintain the integrity of a rich 
tradition. 

If we visit our great museums 
we find them full of reproductions 
but they are faithful reproductions. 
When the museums find it im- 
possible to show the antiques of 
Greece or ancient Italy, Egypt or 








Reproduction of an original toile de Joue, 
given by M. Barbet de Jouy in 1896 tc 
the Society of Decorative Arts; in the Louvre 
Museum, Paris. Designed by Huet and 
printed by Oberkampf. Illustration courtesy 
of J. H. Thorp & Co. 
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the  surround- 
ings. 

If Mr. Byne 
of Madrid dis- 
covers for his 
client an unus- 
ually charming 
antique monk’s 
chair, he has five 
others made in 
reproduction so 
that the room 
has a_ practical 
quota of chairs, 
and the decora- 
tor starting with 
the one antique 
brings all the 
rest of the room 
into consistent 
relationship. 

Here is a 
field of great 
promise — the 
field of Historic 
R e productions, 
and by repro- 
ductions we 
mean the accur- 
ate replicas, not 
repro ductions 
that are emascu- 





A reproduction of a Jouy print, made about the year 1818 after a 
pattern designed by Lebas and engraved by Mallet. This print is called 
“Monuments du Midi,” and depicts monuments of Southern France, with 
 orpeaanaeaes and games of the period. Courtesy of Atkinson Fenlon Co. 

nc, . 


Assyria they show photographs or plaster casts. They 
recognize the historic importance of reproductions. 

And so with the trade. So long as the reproduc- 
tion is faithful and historic and can be traced to a 
source, it is distinctly of superior value. 

I talked the other day with a western decorator 
who has been consistently collecting historic repro- 
ductions, and what he said gave much food for thought. 

“The upholstery importers and manufacturers,” 
said he, “are showing reproductions of the finest things 
that were ever made, but they fail in proper identifica- 
tion. Sometimes they tell us that they were inspired 
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by old documents. In some cases the documents are 
authenticated, and if we knew their history and could 
pass it on to our clients, the article, whether furniture 
or fabric, would have immeasurably greater interest. 

“The big prices which prevail in the sale of antiques 
result. from the 
authenticity of 
the piece. 


“IT have be- 
fore me a mark- 
ed copy of the 
Leverhulme cata- 
log. Here’s a 
commode which, 
unauthenticated, 
might bring 
$1,000; but it 
brought $8,000 
because traced 
directly to the 
home of Lord 
Tweedmouth. 





Reproduction of an arm-chair owned 
by James Fenimore Cooper, and used by 
him while writing his Leather-stocking 
Tales. ‘The original is in the Historical 
Society Museum, Cooperstown, N. Y. Il 
lustration courtesy of Barnard & Simonds 
Co. Inc. 


“Here’s an 
arm-chair that 
brought $2,000. 
It came from 
Wardour Castle. Here’s a piece, once the property 
of Baron Rothschild, intrinsically worth $1,000. It 
brought $4,000. And here’s a seven-piece suite that 


é 





Reproduction of an arm-chair whicl. is in the 
furniture collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
ait Illustration courtesy of the Cassard-Romano 
10. 





Reproduction of an historic print called: “The Romance of Paul and 
Virginia,” ps Huet and Oberkampf. Illustration courtesy of Witcombe, 
McGeachin Co. 


came from Denham Place, Buckinghamshire. I think 
a manufacturer would fix a fair value at $4,000; but it 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Reproduction of a highboy from the Reifsnyder collec- 
tions now in the Metropohitan Museum. Ilhustration 
courtesy W. & J. Sloane. 
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To the left, a dining room in Britain in the Roman Era 


Below, the dining arrangements in the days of the Tudor Kings 


Tu Plantaganet Times. 


yy When the Stuarts Reigned 
4 
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DINING THROUGH THE AGES 
See Text on Opposite Page 





DINING 
THROUGH 
THE ACES 


DESCRIBING AN INTERESTING 
EXHIBIT RECENTLY HELD IN 
LONDON 











NE of the most interesting exhibits occurring in 

London from time to time is the Ideal Home 
Exhibition held under the auspices of the London 
Daily Mail. These exhibits, which have frequently 
been mentioned in our pages, serve a large educational 
interest, and draw visitors from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

The main feature of the exhibit this year, which 
ran from April 7th te May 2nd, was a series of rooms 
representative of “Dining Through the Ages.” Be- 
ginning with the most primitive cave shelter, devoid of 
furniture, where the dweller cooked his meat in 
earthen vessels over an open fire, and ending with the 
Art Moderne of 1931, there was a complete succession 
of examples, in the assembling of which over $100,000 
worth of genuine antiques were employed. 

Most of the rooms, if not all, were distinctly 
“local” in their character, tracing the successive fur- 
nishings of Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
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The early dining rooms of Celtic Britain were not 
over-decorated. 


Tudor, Stuart, Georgian, Victorian and present-day—- 
all carried out with a fidelity to tradition and known 
history that spared nothing in the effort to achieve ab- 
solute authenticity. 

While it is impossible for printed descriptions to 
do justice to the various interiors, some of the out- 
standing features may be briefly cited as follows: 

Commencing with a highly imaginary room of 
about the year 55 B.C.; the Celtic cave with raised 
platform of earth, covered with sheep and bear skins 
as a bed, a fire of faggots, and earthenware pots; the 
Roman triclinium of 400 A.D., 
with its small stone table, sur- 
rounded by couches upon which the 
diners reclined while eating, is in 
part reproduced from actual speci- 
mens at Pompeii and other places 
in Italy. Presumably the Romans 
of that day who had charge of the 
legions occupying Britain made, as 
far as possible, their homes like 
those they knew in Rome, this 
circumstance justifying the inclu- 
sion of a Roman interior in the 
story of British furnishings. The 
Norman hall, with its raised dais, 
on which the lord and lady sat with 
their backs to the wall, as a safe- 
guard against unexpected assaults, 
brings a little attempt at comfort 





Where they ate when William the Con 
queror subdued England. 
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with the rush-strewn floor, the embroidered wall hang- 
ing, and the substantial trestle table. This dining 
room is labeled A.D. 1100. 

The Plantagenet of a later period was still with- 
out woven carpet and utilized straw for the floor; the 
inclusion of a fireplace and chimney finds justification 
in many historical examples. To the left of the seated 
figure is a chest and in other parts of the room, not 
shown in the photograph, are a rudimentary table and 
cupboard with an ecclesiastical carving surrounding 
pictures of scriptural subjects, fifteenth century. 

From the sixteenth century on it was, of course, 
easier for the decorators to find thousands of pieces 
with which to compose the characteristic rooms; the 
paneled and tapestry-hung eating parlour of the 
Tudors, where eating in privacy was no longer con- 
sidered a disgrace; the increasing comfort and equip- 
ment of the Stuart regime, when china plates replaced 
pewter, and prongs, the forerunner of the fork, were 
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introduced; the ceremonial dining room of the 
Georgian period, where decoration, furniture and 
table appointments displayed the rare treasures of cen- 
turies of craftsmanship; the over-elaborate character 
of the Victorian, with its excess of decoration; and the 
severe, undecorated forms of the Art Moderne—these 
extraordinary examples of the architecture and fur- 
nishing of other centuries attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and approbation. 


The illustrations here shown, which indicate the 
painstaking care with which the rooms were conceived 
and executed, are furnished us through the courtesy 
of the Daily Mail. 


WHAT IS AN ANGORA? 


F THIS question were to be asked, without any 

qualifications, on various floors of a department 
store, the chances are that it would receive totally dif- 
ferent answers, with the possibility that all 
might be correct. 

For instance, in the basement depart- 
ment where dog collars, animal baskets and 
other “pet” haberdashery is sold, the 
answer might be an Angora is a cat. 

If the same question is asked in the 
Ladies Sports’ Wear Department, higher up 
in the store, the answer would be it is a 
rabbit. The aristocrat of the Angora-clan, 
specially bred to provide the finest texture 
Angora wool. His coat is long-haired, soft 
and silky and is used to provide the yarn for 
the soft Angora wool caps, sweaters, etc. 

In the upholstery department, probably: 
still farther skyward in the store, the well- 
informed salesman will reply, the Angora is 
a breed of goats, from the wiry but lustrous 
fleece of which is obtained the fiber which 
when commercialized produces the yarn em- 
ployed in the manufacture of “mohair.” 

Thus there are correctly three types of 
Angora animals. The goat and the rabbit 
commercially valuable as sources of mer- 
chantable fleece, the cat producing “hair of 
no commercial value. 

It is important that these distinctions 
should be comprehended because while all 
three animals are legitimately entitled to the 
use of the name Angora, its commercial-sig- 
nificance is confined to but two, and be- 
tween these there is a vast difference of 
value and character. 





Top: The over-elaborate dining rcom of Victoria’s 
reign. 


_ Below: The lady of 1931 in her amodernistic surround- 
ings. 








PROGRESS AND PROFIT 
THROUGH TRAVERSE 
DRAPERIES 


By C. W. Kirsch 


HAVE just completed an extensive trip over the 
l country visiting quite a number of drapery de- 
partments and workrooms in the larger cities. I 
studied the efforts and methods employed by the vari- 


ous buyers to increase drapery sales and the results 
obtained. 


The outstanding fact was that all of the executives 
of all the stores visited were unanimous in one pur- 
pose—to attract the buying public to the drapery de- 
partments and to develop ideas that would prompt 
the consumer to replace or add to the draperies in her 
home. 

It was noticeable that in every community some 
drapery departments were doing a very healthy busi- 
ness while others were complaining of lack of business 
in spite of the efforts put forth to improve their sales 
volume. I also noticed that a great many drapery 
workrooms normally employing a good sized force 
were operating with just as few employees as possible, 
apparently in an effort to retain a skeleton force 
should business suddenly open up. Here and there 
were workrooms operating at full capacity. 

Another thing that impressed me was that prac- 
tically all the drapery departments visited were using 
the same old methods such as featuring of new fab- 
rics, sale prices on regular fabrics, offering odds and 
ends of bolts of fabrics at ridiculously low prices, and 
stocking various sales items purposely bought to move 
at some very low price. In store after store I noticed 
special sales on curtains and drapery materials, re- 
duced and half price sales on fabrics . . . draperies 
made free. However, here and there was an attractive 
showing of new spring fabrics where newness, fresh- 
ness and the style of the fabrics themselves were fea- 
tured rather than the price. 

In thinking about the prevailing unhealthy situa- 
tion in the drapery business, it was my conclusion 
that the time is now at hand when different reasons 
must be given the consumer to induce her to purchase 
drapery fabrics, other than those which are now being 
generally used. Price, no doubt, is a factor in secur- 
ing business. Price alone, however, is a rather danger- 
ous weapon if used indiscriminately. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of the sales person to use it as the 
only sales argument whereas when the merchandise is 
right there are sales points more effective ‘than price. 





Of course, there 
is always doubt 
in the mind of 
the consumer 
caused by a 
great number of 
stores offering 
price sales at the 
same time on the 
same class of 
merchandise. 





Mr. James 
Goold, Merchan- 


dise Manager of 
the House Fur- 
nishing Division 
of one of the 
leading depart- 
ment stores in 
New York City, 
stated in his talk 
at the conven- 
tion of the Retail 
Dry Goods As- 


sociation: 














“We see about us on all sides department stores of 
fine repute and enviable record who are resorting to 
the steady use of stimulants to such a degree that their 
standing in their community is seriously imperiled. 

“It is true that the struggle to maintain high stand- 
ards is difficult at times like these and there are doubt- 
less cases where survival demands a dipping of the 
colors, but those who choose must remember that com- 
petition is keenest at the bottom and most bankrupts 
are carried out through the basement. When a good 
store slips it can be cheapened but when a cheap store 
slips it shuts down.” 

So far as I know, the drapery fabric manufactur- 
ers, as a group, have never made a combined effort to 
stimulate the sales of draperies by creating a desire for 
them. Of course there have been lowering of prices in 
some cases, the offering of close-outs and the intro- 
duction of new designs and colors here and there. 

During these times, we must not assume that the 
consumer who has, say glass curtains of marquisette 
and overdrapes of damask of any particular grade or 
color, would be tempted to replace them with other 
glass curtains of marquisette and another piece of 
damask of still another color, with price the only rea- 
son for making the change, unless the curtains and 
draperies are worn out. In normal and prosperous 
times people are apt to look for reasons for buying. 
In times of business depression, they look for reasons 
for not buying. Buying is done now principally be- 
cause of necessity or a logical and definite reason. 

In my opinion, there is at least one simple way for 
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crease their business materially. The idea I wish to 
present is not a new one, in fact, it is very old but for 
some reason or another is very rarely exploited. 

A Nation Wide Campaign on the Part of Fabric 
Manufacturers and Retailers to Popularize Traverse 
Draperies Would Be Effective at This Time. This 
involves increased yardage and creates an incentive 
to replace draperies now in use which are not full 
enough to allow for traversing. The sale in fabric 
yardage should increase 50% or 100% where traverse 
draperies are used instead of straight hanging drap- 
eries. 

We have always had the idea of traversed drap- 
eries with us and I believe this is the opportune time to 
cash in on it. In Europe, traversed draperies are used 
to the fullest extent and where the cord traverse is not 
employed, the hand traverse is. 

It is safe to assume that the traverse treatment is 
not used at over 10% of the windows in America. . 
and perhaps the percentage is even less. Plenty of 
thought is given to design, color, period, weave and 
style, but the traverse curtain idea is rarely mentioned. 
The result is that frequently split widths are sold where 
full widths could be sold were the traverse curtain idea 
featured. One of the principal reasons for this is 
that traversed draperies are not emphasized by the 
sales person. As a matter of fact, they are more fre- 
quently suggested hy the consumer. The traverse cur- 
tain idea has not been extensively developed as an over- 
the counter proposition. Very rarely do we see store 
advertisements featuring traversed curtains. Floor or 
window displays have proportionately few traversed 
draperies. As a matter of fact, it was noticeable to me 
that many of the retail sales people are not familiar 
with the selling points and the advantages of traversed 
drapes. 


A definite plan can be worked out to keep the 
traverse curtain idea before the prospective buyer. 
Display frames with various types of draperies tra- 
versed should be featured on the floor. These displays 
on dummy windows should be so located that the sales 
person and consumer can demonstrate them at will so 
that the advantages can be easily explained. 


The sales people should be thoroughly versed in 
the ‘selling points:and ‘the reasons for using traverse 
curtains, both in the drapery and drapery hardware sec- 
tions. The materials necessary, such as the correct 
hardware and the amount of material required for tra- 
versed curtains, should be familiar to all persons sell- 
ing drapery fabrics. Over-the-counter sales as well as 
the workroom department, should be developed as an 
outlet for traversed curtains. Where a consumer is 
capable of making her own draperies, the traverse idea 
should be explained. However, a large percentage of 
this business will go through the workroom and this, of 
course, develops business for the workroom. 
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The steel casement windows present real problems 
to both the decorator and the consumer. It was notice- 
able that at none of the stores I visited was there 
shown a steel casement window properly draped. I 
believe that every department should have a display 
of this kind to show how steel casement windows can 
be draped properly. Due to the increased use of steel 
casement windows and the draping problem which 
they present, it is essential that authoritative sugges- 
tions as to their proper decorative treatment should be 
featured in the drapery department. 

Here are some advantages of traversed draperies 
over plain hanging draperies: 

Windows are decorative at night when drapes 
are drawn. Insure maximum privacy. 

As fabric is porous, better ventilation is 
insured. Impfoved appearance of windows .. . 
both inside and out. Particularly adapted to case- 
ment windows as drapes can be regulated when 
opening and closing windows. Better control of 
light on all types of windows. 

Once the traverse idea is thoroughly understood, 
the use of traversed curtains and draperies in a great 
many of the rooms will become the vogue. This means 
‘hat instead of splitting widths of fabrics, full widths 
will be sold. Instead of selling 2% or 3 yards for the 
window, 5 and 6 yards will be sold . . . not only for the 
glass curtains but also for the overdrapes. Work- 
rooms will be kept busy and the volume of business will 
increase substantially. Very definite reasons such as 
the convenience, practicability and style should be 
given the consumer for changing her present draper- 
ies. 

Drapery hardware is now perfected so that wood 
poles, cornices, decorative hardware, cut-to-measure, 
or even extension rods, can be efficiently traversed. 


We do know that the average woman admires the 
ease with which theatre curtains are opened and 
closed. She sees the butler or the maid in the movie 
set-ups pulling the cords to open and. close the cur- 
tains. But, there still seems to be a great amount of 
mystery as to how she can have traversed draperies in 
her own home other than by a very expensive and 
complicated method of installation. As a matter of 
fact, as all drapery men should know, it simply means 
that you must have sufficient material so that when 
the curtains are drawn to close there is enough fabric 
to overlap at the center with the proper amount of 
fullness, plus the necessary hardware. 

When the drapery manufacturers become alert to 
their opportunities, they will endorse and feature 
traverse draperies in all their national advertising and 
at every opportunity. This will be profitable not only 
to them. but also the retailer and at the same time 
they will be rendering a genuine and appreciated serv- 
ice to the public. 
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FIRST CLASS SMOKING 
ROOM, ABOARD THE 
NEW §s. 5S. EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN 


See text on page 93. 


WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Ewinc—Thomas J. Ewing, great-grandson of the 
late Alexander Smith, founder of the Alexander Smith 
Carpet Co., was elected president of that concern on 
May 24th, succeeding William Hetherington, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Ewing was formerly vice presi- 
dent of this concern, and his elevation to the presi- 
dency leaves a vacancy which has not ‘as yet been 
filled. 

PaTTExsoN—Alexander Patterson, for many 
years manager of Hicks Gallery, Boston, has resigned 
from that concern and opened his own interior decor- 
ating studio at 248 Boylston Street, Boston, under the 
name of Patterson Bros. 

PerKiNs—George Perkins, textile designer for 
Powdrell & Alexander, has just returned from a six 
weeks’ tour of the European textile centers, and has 
brought back many new ideas which will be incorpor- 
ated in the line of curtain materials made by his firm. 

Lortus—Chas. J. Loftus is now representing R. 
Carrillo & Co. in Philadelphia, Pa., and will cover 
the territory formerly covered by Mr. Regan who is 
no longer connected with the concern. 

SINGER—E. D. Singer, Chicago upholstery sales- 
man, recently completed arrangements to represent 
the Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc., of Greenville, South 
Carolina, and the Ashtabula Hide & Leather Co., Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, in the Chicago territory. 

McGeacnin—We have received through the 
courtesy of George McGeachin of Witcombe-Mc- 
Greachin & Co., a copy of the speeches delivered at the 
St. Andrew’s banquet in December. These have just 
now been printed for distribution. 

The banquet, which marked the 174th anniver- 
sary of the St. Andrew’s Society of the State of 
New York, was presided over by George McGeachin 
as president for 1930. 

Among the list of past presidents, we note also 
the name of John Sloane of W. & J. Sloane, who was 
the society’s president during the years of 1924-1925. 

Hunter—A. Burt Hunter of the Darlington 
Fabrics Corp., sailed on June 6th for a vacation 
abroad. Mr. Hunter expects to return late in July. 

Crieary—J. J. Cleary is now in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Glendale Linen Co., located in 
the Heyworth Building, Room 1704. Mr. Cleary has 
for some time past traveled the Middle West for this 


concern. 

WILLHEIM—William Willheim, president of Wil- 
liam Willheim Co., Inc., sailed on the S. S. Bremen 
May 29th, for a trip to Europe, during which he will 
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make a study of the mode and its relation to prints 
for the spring season. He will return about the end of 
July. 

Cranz—Edwin Cranz, recently with L. & E. 
Stirn, has joined the selling staff of Fred Butterfield 
& Co., being particularly attached to the drapery de 
partment. 

KENNEDY—J. J. Kennedy, formerly with Man- 
ville Jenckes and the New England Curtain Co., is 
representing Duffy Godwin Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of curtains in New Britain, Conn., at 320 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. 

Boycr—-George R. Boyce, who has been with J. 
H. Thorp & Co., Inc., during the past four and a half 
years, in charge of certain important elements of their 
service to customers, is withdrawing July Ist. 

Mr. Boyce was for several years with Cheney 
Bros., and has had a thorough training in the field 
of high-class upholstery and decorative fabrics. 

His plans for the future are not determined. 

Birp>—H. Bird, drapery buyer for the Paine 
Furniture Co., Boston, recently resigned from that po- 
sition, but as yet has made no plans for the future. 
Mr. Bird came to the Paine Furniture Co. from Arn- 
old, Constable & Co. 

Hate—H. H. Hale, who has for some time rep- 
resented H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., and Kent- 
Costikyan Inc., in the Boston and New England ter- 
ritory has added the lines of the Proctor Co., Inc., 
and will represent them for Boston and the New Eng- 
land States; also New York State outside of New York 
City. He will not only carry a complete showroom line 
of samples, but duplicate samples will be available for 
customer’s use. 

Hraty—Ben Healy has been transferred from 
the Danielson office of Powdrell & Alexander to take 
charge of their Chicago office. Mr. Healy will begin 
his new duties July first. 

HarTMANN—Herman Hartmann, the New York 
upholstery goods importer, sailed for Europe recently, 
accompanied by his wife. Alfred Hartmann, his son 
and partner, will conduct the business during his 
father’s absence. 

Hemary—Madame Zohra Khanoum Heidary is 
in this country representing the Ministry of National 
Economy and the Department of Fine Arts of Persia. 

Joyce—W. J. Joyce has resigned as merchandise 
manager and buyer of furniture for B. Altman & Co., 
New York. J. Nick, head of the firm’s department 
of interior decoration has taken over Mr. Joyce’s 
duties. 

Hucues—William M. Hughes, for many years 
secretary-treasurer of the Van Heusen-Charles Co., 
Inc., Albany, N. Y., has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the firm, to succeed the late Charles M. Van 
Heusen. 
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MaRSHALL—C, W. Marshall has been appointed 
manager of the drapery and floor covering depart- 
ment of Falk’s Department Store, Tampa, Florida. 
He was formerly connected with the Yowell-Drew 
Co., Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Ketty—Dorsey M. Kelly, for the last five years 
with the Wholesale Contract Division of Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, sailed on the S.S. “Leviathan”, May 
27th, for a three month’s European tour, 

Mr. Kelly has specialized in hotel decoration and 
many of the finest hotels in the country are representa- 
tive of his work. His itinerary includes practically 
every country in Europe. 

Patm—A. L. Palm has been ap- 
pointed buyer of floor coverings with 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, succeed- 
ing K. G. Joiner. 

KLEIN-KEILLoOR—Milton Klein, 
vice-president and general manager of 
B. Altman & Co., and James Keillor, 
vice-president and general merchan- 
dise manager of the floor covering de- 
partment, have been made members 
of the executive committee of the 
store. 

Gace—H. L. Gage, formerly of 
the Bartlett Orr Press and now of the 
staff of B. Altman & Co., has recently 
been made director and vice-president. 

ForrestaL—Thomas J. Forrestal, 
recently resigned as buyer of draperies 
for B. Altman & Co., New York. Mr. 
Forrestal has had a lengthy experience 
with B. Altman & Co., and has made 
a number of foreign trips. His duties 
have been taken over by Robert A. 
Ross, merchandise manager of several departments of 
the store. Mr. Forrestal’s plans are not announced. 

Koztay—C. V. Kozlay has joined the H. B. 
Lehman-Connor Co. and will work in the Sales Pro- 
motion Dept. Mr. Kozlay was for seven years with 
P. W. French & Company, and from this background, 
took charge of the Upholstery Department of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Company, subsequently becoming stylist 
and sales manager for the Collins & Aikman Corp.— 
all in all a well rounded experience. 


OBITUARY 
ill 


Herrert A. BRYANT 
Trade circles were recently shocked to learn of 
the death of Herbert A. Bryant, for many years as- 
sociated with F, A. Foster & Co., Inc. Mr. Bryant 
began his career with Francis A. Foster in 1889. His 
sterling qualities of judgment, initiative, and leadership 
carried him forward to the position of treasurer and 
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Hersert A. BRYANT 


general manager. This office he has held since Mr. 
Foster, the founder of the firm, died in 1921. Mr. 
Bryant has headed the company through the most 
prosperous years of their history. His loss will be 
keenly felt by his associates, who respected him for 
his outstanding ability, his uncompromising principles, 
and his unquestioned fidelity. 


H. R. MALLInson 
As briefly announced in our last issue, Hiram R. 
Mallinson, president of H. R. Mallinson & Co., died 
suddenly of a heart attack at the firm’s New York 
office, on May 12th. 


Mr. Mallinson was born in Utica, 
N. Y. After attending the public 
school in that town he began his busi- 
ness career as a store employee. Later 
he worked as a salesman for Pelgram 
& Meyer, silk manufacturers, and in 
1893 established a partnership with 
M. C. Migel, manufacturer of silks. 
He took over this business on the re- 
tirement of his partner, and in 1918, 
with E. Irving Hanson, incorporated 
the firm of H. R. Mallinson & Co. 
Factories were developed in Astoria, 
I.. I.; Union City, N. J.; Erie,*Pa.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Paterson, N. J.; and 
Allentown, Pa. 


Mr. Mallinson is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, a son, and a grand- 
daughter. 


W. L. SHEARER 
William Leonard Shearer, who spent all of his 
business life with the Paine Furniture Co., and was in 
his latter years the firm’s president, died recently at the 
Palmer Memorial Hospital, of pneumonia. The de- 
ceased was born in Boston and educated there. Besides 
his business activities he was concerned with a great 
deal of philanthropic work. He is survived by his 
widow and a son. 
CHARLES FLYNN 
Charles Flynn, furniture buyer for Hahne & Co., 
Newark, N. J., died at his home in that city May 24th, 
of acute indigestion. He was forty-five years old, and 
had been with the concern for fifteen years. He leaves 
a widow and two children. 


MarcaretT M, Fottis 
The many friends of Edward J. Follis will regret 
to learn of the death of his wife Margaret M. Follis, 
which occurred at Woodmere, L. I., on May 24th. Mr. 
Follis is a member of the travelling staff of the Quaker 
Lace Co. 
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(Illustration at left) 


Woman’s dressing room, 
by Hugo Gnam, Jr. The 
walls are covered with 
cord-de-rae, from Wit- 
combe McGeachin & 
Co. The glass curtains 
are of sheer rayon taf- 
feta, in banana-heart 
color, from F. Schu- 
macher & Co. The furni- 
ture is of Tamo, a 
Japanese wood. 





(Illustration at right) 


A guest room by Don- 
ald Deskey. The bed- 
spread is of natural 
cream  Bouret-de-rae, 
from Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co. The 
draperies are of white 
taffeta, from the H. 
, Lehman-Connor 
Co. The fabric be 
hind the bed is blue 
gros-de-rae, from F, 
Schumacher & Co. 


(Illustration at left) 
Executive office, by 
Wolfgang and Pola 
Hoffman. e furni- 
ture is of lacquer-fin- 
ished African walnut, 
of brownish gold. The 
draperies are of rose 
beige woolly rayon 
casement cloth, from 
Ronald Grose, Inc. 


THREE ROOMS IN THE AUDAC EXHIBITION AT 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM WHICH REMAINS OPEN 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 18ST 
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LUXURIOUS 
RECREATIONAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


T IS not customary to expect public hotels 
I in the “resort” class to indulge in furnish- 
ings of the highest artistic and exclusive char- 
acter. The short season, the strictly transient 
character of patronage and the general recrea- 
tional atmosphere governing surroundings and 
occupation is sufficient reason why a very elab- 
orate form of furnishings might be deemed 
unnecessary. 

This, however, is far from the attitude of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway hotel enterprises, 
because at the Banff Springs Hotel, which is 
open only from May 15th to October 15th, we 
find a hotel furnished not only with the finest 
examples of modern furnishings, but the spacious pub- 
lic rooms and corridors, notably Mount Stephen Hall, 
are furnished with rare antiques and reproductions 
from old-world monasteries. 

This hotel, like nothing else on this continent, was 
finished in 1928 and cost over eight million dollars. 
[t contains apart from the suites and guest rooms an 
important group of extraordinary public rooms; the 
Spanish Foyer, the Cloister Corridor, Mount Stephen 
Hall, the Fairholme dining room, the Alhambra dining 
room, (with its $30,000 bronze doors) and _ the 
Grand Ballroom. 

There is a great deal of furnishing interest in the 
thirty-eight de luxe suites, the vice-regal suite of four- 
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A modern room at the Banff Springs Hotel 


teen rooms, several times occupied by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, the Italian Renaissance suite, the 
Jacobean, Swiss, Louis XV and XVI and the Art 
Moderne suites. These are intended for occupancy 
rather than for show, but they are, nevertheless, a 
major attraction for those privileged to examine them 
all, and an education in applied period furnishing 
styles. 

Our illustrations shown on pages 97, 98, 107, 
and 117 indicate the character of the special furnish- 
ings which gives to each of these suites justification 
for the name by which they are designated. 


INDIANA CHAIN STORE TAX UPHELD 


XTRAORDINARY interest attaches to 
the decision on May 18th, of the United 
States Supreme Court, upholding the State of 
Indiana in imposing a graduated tax on chain 
stores. The fact that four of the nine judges 
of the Supreme Court dissented from the ma- 
jority is a clear indication of the fact that two 
contrary opinions may be held upon the point 
at issue. 

It will be recalled that the State of Indi- 
ana imposed a tax that the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners of Indiana sought to collect 
from a merchant engaged in the selling, at re- 
tail, of food products in several Indianapolis 
stores. The Federal District Court for the 
Southern District of Indiana had already de- 





Quaint and colorful draperies and chair coverings add inter- 
est to this Swiss bedroom in the Banff Springs Hotel. 


















































cided in favor of the merchant and enjoined 
the state from enforcing the chain store tax 
law, and it was on appeal from this decision 
that the matter came before the United States 
Supreme Court. The question, therefore, was 
not one concerning the legality of chain store 
operation, but concerning the form of taxation 
that the State of Indiana sought to impose. 
The attack on the validity of the law centered 
about the question whether the classification 
by the statute of the chain store as distinct 
from other forms of merchandising was arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. The majority of the 
court held that it was not unreasonable and 
that as among chain stores there was no dis- 
crimination of an invalid character. They 
also held that the differences between the chain 
and other stores are not only in ownership but 
in organization, management and type of busi- 
ness transacted. 

On the other hand the minority of the 
court held that other types of stores, such as large de- 
partment stores, had the same advantages as chain 
stores. In effect, Justice Sutherland who wrote the 
dissenting opinion, held the classification arbitrary and 
indicated that the purpose of the tax was to hit the 
chain store business. 

The law which prescribes the license fees of chain 
stores in the State of Indiana is as follows :— 

Upon one store the annual license fee shall be $3 
for each such store; 

Upon two stores or more, but not to exceed five 
stores, the annual license fee shall be $10 for each such 
additional store ; 

Upon each store in excess of five, but not to ex- 
ceed ten, the annual license fee shall be $15 for each 
such additional store ; 

Upon each store in excess of ten, but not to ex- 
ceed twenty, the annual license fee shall be $20 for 
each such additional store; 

Upon each store in excess of twenty the annual 
license fee shall be $25 for each such additional store. 

At first view, the average layman will be inclined 
to agree with the dissenting opinion of the four dis- 
senting judges. It seems difficult to understand why 
any individual store irrespective of class or kind should 
be taxed by a state simply because it is one of a group 
of similar stores operated under a common head. In 
reversing the lower court, the Supreme Court held 
that the tax was not confiscatory because it had not 
proven to be so; the chain store had thriven in the 
face of the tax. If in the course of the next twelve 
months half of these chain stores found themselves un- 
able to support the tax the judicial opinion would prob- 
ably be less sure, but the time has passed when such a 
circumstance could avail the stores. The law has been 
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Jacobean bedroom in the Banff Springs Hotel 


upheld and the example of the State of Indiana will 
probably be copied by a number of other states, 

Naturally the chain store came in for considerable 
criticism during the progress of the case. It has been 
said that the chain store is not an asset to its own com- 
munity. For the most part, its employees though local 
people have no control of the policies of the store, 
these are dictated by the head of the chain at some re- 
mote point, to which all of the profits of the business 
are transmitted. The managers in charge of local 
chain stores are not infrequently out-of-towners, hav- 
ing no ties with local things and filling as a rule a 
temporary position which gives them no encourage- 
ment to participate in local governmental affairs. This 
circumstance has been emphasized by local independent 
merchants in an effort to claim their right to prefer- 
ential support, even going so far as to attempt to 
initiate legislation that would obliterate chain store 
competition. 

We have no brief either for the chain.store or for 
its rival the independent merchant, either one will pros- 
per or fail according to the extent.of the genuine serv- 
ice it renders its local public. We do, however, see 
every reason why competing stores in a community 
should each be treated with absolutely balanced justice. 
If the chain store is operated under remote control and 
holds itself aloof from interested participation in com- 
munity projects, using the local bank only as.a reposi- 
tory for daily receipts that are immediately withdrawn 
in favor of “headquarters,” it can expect no particular 
sympathy at the hands of its fellow merchants who are 
one hundred per cent immersed in local interests. 

On the other hand the independent merchant who 
claims that he has preferential right to the exclusion 

(Continued on page 135) 
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SELL PWS 


THE SIXTH IN A SERIES OF TWELVE OR MORE ARTICLES CONSTITUTING 
A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE IN THE ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING 


VI Overcoming “Back Seat” Interference 


T must not be imagined, because of our empha- 

sizing the advantages of planned selling so in- 

sistently, that we believe the determined pursuit of a 

preconceived plan is an infallible solution of every sell- 
ing problem. We have no such belief. 

It is true that the salesperson with a well-thought- 

out scheme of presentation for every material in his 





Not infrequently the “shopping friend” in- 
terposes a more stubborn sales resistance than 
the person who is the actual customer. 


stock has a long start on the way to an accomplished 
sale, but he must be equally diligent in his study of the 
strategy of difficult selling situations. 

Women, particularly, like to “shop” in couples, 
and not infrequently the shopping friend interposes a 
more stubborn sales resistance than the person who is 
the actual customer. It is in the handling of situations 
which are of this character that the salesperson reveals 
real caliber. 

It was just about closing time in the lace-curtain 
department of a New York store. The buyer of the 
department, to whom a sorely-tried salesperson had 
appealed, to save a sale, had overheard a chance re- 
mark to the effect that the mother “wished that stores 
had the kind of curtains that used to be sold in other 
days; stout scrim bodies and real guipure lace—gen- 
erous widths, and three yards long.” 

Without revealing the fact that he had heard the 
“aside,” the buyer surveyed the display the salesman 
had made, and then with a smile, as if a sudden in- 
spiration had come to him, he said: 

“We have a type of curtain that is rather better 
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than most of our customers call for. It is only shown 
to those who can appreciate values of a substantial 
character.” I can understand that the salesman has 
overlooked showing it to you, because the sample is not 
kept with the regular grades.” Then deftly unfolding 
another sample, and throwing it over the display rod, 
he presented to view a type of curtain approximating 
the style referred to in the mother’s remark. 

C. “There! That’s the curtain I’ve been looking 
for;” said the customer. ‘“What’s the price of 
that ?” 

B. “Note the heavy cable net, almost as close as linen 
scrim, but less opaque and more airy and graceful ; 
real pillow lace, too, in both insertion and edge; 
a quality that will give substantial wear, and a 
pattern that will be always admired by your 
friends. The price is only $32.50 per pair. 








The salesman can well afford the sacrifice of an 
evening hour to make the acquaintance of “‘a busy 
architect”’ whose influence might mean future sales. 


C. “Well, that is more than I expected to pay, but I 
won’t have to renew them for several years, and 
I know I shall like them. I'll take three pairs.” 
“Now, Mother, I wouldn’t be in a hurry to decide 
on these,” interposed the daughter. “You’re just tired 
and anxious to get the purchase over with. Tomor- 
row you might see something else you will like even 
better. Why not wait until you can see them again in 
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daylight, and ata window? They look somewhat old- 
fashioned to me.” 

Bang! “Back-seat” interference ; and the chances 
of the three-pair sale wavered in the balance. 

Did the buyer-salesman start a high-pressure come- 
back against the unwisdom of further delay? Did he 
defend the merchandise against the charge of “old- 
fashioned?” Not he. With a smile for the daughter, 
as pleasant as if she were helping his sale instead of 
hindering it, he paused while the mother continued to 
waver, and then said: 

B. “Shopping is a tiresome task, isn’t it? Why 
not let me send these curtains up to your home tomor- 
row. Then you can both examine them at your leisure 
and see the effect of the pattern with the exact amount 
of daylight that your room receives.” 

Neither of the ladies could well demur under the 
circumstances, and his ready tranquilization of con- 
flicting opinion saved the sale, for the mother’s prefer- 
ence grew stronger in the environment of her own 
home, where the real beauties of the curtains comple- 
mented their environment. 

It is quite obvious that the buyer had the choice in 
this case of adroitly changing from a question of im- 
mediate decision, with the daughter’s influence against 
him, to a deferred decision under less controversial 
circumstances, or of staging a conflict of wits to over- 
ride the daughter’s influence. It is also quite obvious 
that he chose the more tactful course of acquiescing in 
the daughter’s suggestion of a later decision, and of 
making the circumstance an occasion for the courtesy 
of sending the curtains out “on approval”—a thing not 
customarily suggested with lace curtains. 

C. “TI hesitate to decide on this material without 
my husband’s opinion,” said another customer; “he’s 
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The question of appropriateness is often saved by the 
clever salesman in a demonstration of the article’s 
suitability. 
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an architect, you know, and has very definite ideas con- 
cerning color harmony and style characteristics. I 
wonder if I could bring him in tomorrow afternoon; 
he’s very busy, but I think I could arrange it.” 

S. “Wouldn’t you rather have me send or bring 
it out to your home some evening? Then he will be 
put to no inconvenience, and he will see it under more 
favorable circumstances, when he is unhurried and 
comfortable. I should really like the opportunity of 








The ability to draft a rough pencil sketch is 

a great help to a salesman in closing a sale 

or in interesting a customer in additional 
merchandise. 


showing it under such circumstances, and would be 
glad to have his opinion of it.” 

The salesman could well afford the sacrifice of an 
evening hour to make the acquaintance of a “busy 
architect” whose influence might mean many future 
sales; and in addition he stood the chance of making 
sure of the sale, which might almost certainly be 
wrecked if exposed to the snap judgment of a hurried 
or preoccupied temperamental husband at the “tired” 
period of the day. 

Some years ago a certain customer, who must be 
nameless, was the bete noir of an entire upholstery 
department in a Canadian city. Every man in the de- 
partment flinched when she stepped from the elevator. 
In other words, she was a “Tartar,” and her presence 
spelled troubie for the staff. 

In the effort to “pass the buck” to an outside 
decorator salesman, a consignment of approval mer- 
chandise was sent to her home, and the decorator in- 
structed to call. 

Having had no previous contact with her “moods,” 
and being only imperfectly acquainted with her reputa- 
tion, the decorator handled the “case” as an ordinary 
assignment, and when a question of appropriateness 
was raised, got the step-ladder from the basement and 
“demonstrated” the effect of color and texture by an 
experimental treatment. 

Of course he made the sale; but more than that, 
by a clever pencil-sketch reproduction of an idea he 
had seen in a trade magazine he sold two made-to- 
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order metal grilles (electrically lighted), and for the 
remainder of his stay in that town this woman was 
a faithful and friendly customer. 

This ability to draft out a rough pencil sketch of 
something he had seen gave him a distinct advantage 
when discussing draperies with a customer. He did 
not claim that the suggested treatment was original ; in 
fact, he made no statement concerning it—simply let 





“They moved out the piano .. .” 


the sketch speak for itself ; and it invariably closed the 
sale. 

This man’s philosophy of “difficult” customers 
was summed up in the theory: “When you get the right 
slant on troubles, you discover that they can be very 
useful; in fact, they pay about one-half of your 
salary.” 

The “difficult” customer, or the customer with the 
interfering friend (related or otherwise) is simply 
another form of the sales problem, to which the sales- 
person must set himself with determination and en- 
thusiasm. As Macaulay has said: “The world gives 
its admiration not to those who do what nobody else 
attempts, but to those who do best what multitudes do 
well.” 

Never make the mistake of belittling or criticising 
the advice your customer has been given by some one 
else; differ with it, if you must, but remember that 
there are ties of friendship and family connection that 
deserve the interest of your customer concerning what 
they suggest. 

“I wouldn’t buy that,” said a customer’s friend ; 
“T can’t just say what I don’t like about it, but it 
doesn’t appeal to me.” 

Now and then every salesperson encounters a 
situation like this, and it takes “sand” to keep from 
“slipping.” 

Oh, how he would like to tell that friend why it 
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“doesn’t appeal to her”—but that wouldn’t sell the 
goods. 

S. “Have you neticed the unusual luster of the 
surface of this material?” asked the salesperson, carry- 
ing an end of the fabric over to the friend. “Of 
course you have recognized that it is pure silk; but it 
is unusual to find a real silk material with as much 
body as this has. It will wear an astonishingly long 
time, and it is uncommonly well colored.” 

The salesperson, in this case, accepted the chal- 
lenge of the friend’s disapproval of his merchandise, 
and set out to win her interest by four definite se- 
quential steps: 

First: he showed an interest in her. 

Second: he put the fabric into her hand by a 
definite move, to which she had to respond; the act of 
reaching out a material toward a person almost com- 
pels one to grasp it. 

Third: he complimented her intelligence (perhaps 
untruthfully) by assuming that she could recognize 
“real silk.” 


Fourth: he coupled a frank statement of its qual- 





. and moved in two new chairs and a rug.” 


ity with the effect that quality would have upon the 
service the material would render. 

Having taken these four steps, he must be gov- 
erned by the subsequent reaction. If the friend was 
unimpressed, he continues: 

“Of course I would not want you to buy some- 
thing that did not meet with your entire approval. But 
I wanted you to be able to fairly compare the quality 
of this with the others that I shall show you.” 

Sometimes the adverse influence is an absent one 
as the following instance illustrates. 

C. “My daughter, just home from college tells 
me that my overstuffed furniture is out of date. She 
insists on our changing to lighter and modernistic 

(Continued on page 139) 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


A NEw Line of made-up overdraperies made of cre- 
tonne in various designs and colorings, is now 
being shown by Montague & Co., Inc., New York. 


AS THEIR representatives in Canada, Powdrell & 

Alexander have appointed Geo. H. Hees Son & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. This firm will cover the whole of 
Canada for both curtains and piece goods. 


A VERY interesting feature of the Moss Rose Co.’s 

new line is their collection 
of homespun fabrics, inspired 
by deep study of not only the 
homespuns of this country but 
of Europe. 


BROOKS BROS. OPENS NEW 
PLANT AND SALES OFFICE 
Brooks Bros., INnc., are build- 
ing a plant at Greenville, 

S. C., to be completed in sixty 
days, for the manufacture of 
woven tapestry goods. The 
building is 90 x 160 feet and 
adjoins the plant of the South- 
ern Pile Fabric Co., which is a 
subsidiary of Brooks. Bros. 
Co., Inc. They have opened a sales office in Kitchener, 
Canada, with the Richardson Importing Co., under the 





One of the newest productions of Collins & Aikman. A 
real silk and cotton jacquard in contrasting colors. It 
is called “‘Lancaster.” 





A new curtain fabric in the Salzman & Klinger line. 
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An attractive small floral pattern in a line of 
crashes developed by Fred. Butterfield & Co. 


supervision of Mr. Davison. Complete lines, show- 
ing their new fabrics, are displayed for the benefit of 
the Canadian trade. 


FIRST UPHOLSTERY TRADE 
GOLF MEET 


THE Upholstery Trade Golf 
Association have announced 
their first 1931 tournament at 
Cedarbrook . Country Club,; 
Monday and Tuesday, June 
22 and 23rd. 
Friends of members may. 
participate in the tournament: 
as guests for a payment of 
$5.00; which will include din- 
ner costs and participation: ih 
guest prizes. 


A STUPID BLUNDER 


[N ovr last issue we tried to publish the statement that 

Johnson & Faulkner’s line was so comprehensive 
that it included some examples up to $150 a yard. The 
printers, however, slipped the decimal point so that the 
paragraph read $1.50 a yard—a blunder fortunately, 
so absurd that it did nobody any harm. 


UNION BRAID & TRIMMING CO. INC. 

THE following representatives have recently been ap- 

pointed to represent the Union Braid & Trimming 
Co., Inc., of Carlstadt, N. J.: Reis and Hannach, 303 
5th Ave., New York, who will cover New York and 
New England territory, and Richein Mfg. Co., 569 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., who will cover all 
territory West of Chicago. 

Another change announced previously is the ap- 
pointment of Fred Wambach, for the past twenty- 
five years superintendent of Morris Bernhard Co., who 
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is in charge of the factory. 


NEW ORGANIZATION AT HIGH POINT 


[HE Harllee Equipment Company, High 

Point, N. C., recently sold at a re- 
ceivers sale was purchased by W. M. Bar- 
ker and associates, and will be conducted 
as an exclusive decorating and furniture 
establishment under the name of Mar- 
tine’s, Inc. 

Mr. Barker has been*in the furni- 
ture business for some twenty years, and 
for the last three years has been connected 
with the Harllee Company at High Point 
and Winston-Salem. Associated with 
him will be W. C. Flury, a decorator wide- 
ly known and respected for his ability 
through this section of the country. 


NELL-A-MAY PLUSH OFFICES IN 
NEW YORK 


THE Nell-A-May Plush Co., have estab- 

lished sales offices at 1265-1269 
sroadway, New York, and have appointed J. Vroom 
Roscoe as their sales representative for all territories 
east of the Rocky Mountains for department stores 
and drapery trade. Harry T. Dyott will be associated 
with Mr. Roscoe in covering this territory. I. Feld- 
man will take care of the N. Y. State and metropoli- 
tan district, also New England States for furniture 
manufacturers and upholstery jobbers. 


NEW WHITTALL POLICIES 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT recently made by the president 
of M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., with respect to 
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One of the example rooms in the Budget House of Frederick Loeser & Co. The curtains 
on the windows are of printed toile de rae furnishd ready-to-hang by Witcombe-McGeachin 

Co. The bed spread, also furnished ready-for-use by this firm, is a printed toile de 
rae trimmed with plain toile de rae and pipings in contrasting colors. The curtains are 


also edged with a plain toile de rae. 


the production of new lines is an interesting develop- 
ment of policy on the part of this firm. In effect, the 
announcement states that new goods will be offered for 
sale throughout the year as soon as they are developed. 
This will tend to promote the freshening of stock in 
jobbing and retail hands at all seasons of the year. 
The firm also reserve the right to withdraw or discon- 
tinue old selections as the new ones may be desired to 
take their place. The announcement of new prices 
which heretofore has accompanied the showing of new 
lines will in the future be made at set 
periods when it is deemed they will be 
most acceptable to their customers. 


NEW LOEB & WASCH CO. FABRICS 
A™onc the outstanding fabrics in made- 

up curtains now being shown by Loeb 
& Wasch Co., Inc., and something that is 
drawing more comment as to their ready 
saleability, are their permanent finish 
marquisette and shadow-net in pastel 
shades including green, peach, gold, rose, 
blue and orchid. These fabrics are avail- 
able in all the latest curtain styles with 
either Priscilla Top or Valance set. A 
lower price range in the same pastel 
shades as well as orange, biege and sand 
in marquisette and other popular curtain 





The main show windows of the L. P. Hollander Co., 

New York, decorated with silk materials specially woven 

by Edward Maag, Inc. They are said to be fast to 
sunlight and of modernistic design. 





Right, Powdrell 
& Alexander, Inc. 





Above, Modern Curtain Co. 
Right, Queen Curtain Co. 


THE MEW RUFFLED CURTAINS 
PRESENT LOVELY EFFECT IN WEAYVES 
AND COLORINGES 
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Right, Stone- 
Cline Curtain 
Co. 


Right, New England Curtain Co. 
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Above, Mico Textile Corp. 
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Above, Robert Alder Co., Inc 


THE NEW LINES ARE 
OF DAINTY AND EXQUISITE PATTERNS 


Below, Marshall, Field & Co, 
Bs 
Above, S. W. Heim & Co. 
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cloths is also being shown. Yard goods of all mate- 
rials is also included. Their entire line is arranged at 
their showrooms 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NEWS OF BOSTON CURTAIN INDUSTRY 
On May 26th, at the Old Colony Inn, Wareham, 

Mass., the New England Curtain Manufacturers 
held their annual meeting and election of officers. At 
this meeting John W. Conquest was elected president ; 
J. W. Powdrell, vice president; A. L. Gordon, treas- 
urer; and H. M. Waters, clerk. 

The secretary reported that the outlook for the 
Boston Curtain Show, to be held June 22-23-24, was 
very favorable, as a large number of reservations from 
buyers has been received. He also reported a large 
number of requests for exhibition space from outside 
manufacturers, and it was decided to permit these to 
participate. 

It was also agreed that future shows will be held 
in New York, as well as in Boston, the Boston Show 
to be held in June and the New York Show in January. 

Following is the list of the exhibitors and invited 
exhibitors to the coming show: 

EXHIBITORS: Royal Curtain Mfg. 
Co.; American Window Shade Mch. Co.; 
New England Curtain Co.; Stone-Cline Cur- 
tain Co.,; Modern Curtain Co.; Arnold B. 
Cox; Craftwoven Fabrics Co.; Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc.; Malden Novelty Co.; 
Colonial Curtain Co.; John W. Conquest; 
Dovercraft Mfg. Co.; Yacobian Bros., Inc.; 
Vatco Mfg. Co. 


Right, 


THE GIFT & ART SHOW DATES 
Tue fall exhibitions of gift and art novel- 
ties held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Gift and Art Association, are sched- 
uled as follows :— 

Chicago, Stevens Hotel, August 3rd to 
8th; New York, Hotel Pennsylvania, August 
24th to 28th; Philadelphia, Hotel Adelphia, 
August 31st to Sept. 5th. 

These displays are always an event of 
importance to the gift and art trade, and 
every effort is put forward to make each 
event an outstanding attraction to dealers 
who find it convenient to visit any or all 
of these important shows. 


INTERESTING CHINTZ DEVELOPED BY 
ATKINSON FENLON CO. 


THERE is considerable of the romance of 

Seventeenth-century sea adventure in a 
new demi-glazed chintz recently developed 
by the Atkinson Fenlon Co., Inc., who have 
applied for a patent on the design, which is 
named “The Galleon.” The chief figure of 








A tailored curtain from 
the line of John W. Conquest. 


the design is a Spanish galleon in full sail, while in 
small boats in the open sea, approaching it on two 
quarters, are ostensibly pirate craft with the flag em- 
blematic of their desperate character flowing at the 
prow of the boat, and the same device is emblazoned 
on the sail. Still other decorative fragments show an 
island evidently the scene of the burying of treasure; 
a similar island where a council is being held; a 
charted island and still another silhouetied against the 
sunset. A derelict with decks awash offers a signifi- 
cant foil to the main figure, which plows through 
white crested waves with all sails straining in the 
breeze. The composition is not alone pictorial but has 
definite romantic interest, and in the five decorative 
colorings in which it is offered there is ample choice 
for interior use. 


FREDERIC BLANK & CO. ENLARGE SALESROOMS 
ADbiTIonaL space on the fifteenth floor of the New 
York Central Building has been taken by Frederic 
Blank & Co., to provide facilities for the display and 
sale of Salubra and Tekko, imported wall coverings, 
distributed by this firm. A complete “shadowless” 
indirect lighting system has been installed, and special 
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Left, A colorful effect shown by 
Morton Bros. 
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display stands have been erected to aid the customers 
to make selections from among the many patterns on 
view. The display stands also are useful in showing 
how the firm’s wall coverings are used in combination 
with various drapery fabrics. 

The walls of the new showroom are decorated 
with a Salubra Scenic called “Gazelle Land,” an orig- 
inal creation by Professor Fritz August Breuhaus, an 
eminent artist, architect and designer of Berlin. 


A COMMENDABLE BROCHURE 


QNE OF THE most interesting brochures concerning 

the dressing of residential windows has been pre- 
pared by Marshall Field & Co. under the title, “Bright 
New Ways to Dress Your Windows,” and is being 
sent out in response to requests in the form of cou- 
pons clipped from the firm’s advertising in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. 





Left, A_ panel 
in the line of 
the Martin 
Mfg. Co. 
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The brochure, which is published in the interest 
of Zion curtains and nets, has about forty example 
window treatments in fine half-tone illustrations to- 
gether with facsimile reproductions of the nets incor- 
porated in the sketches. 

Further particulars concerning the brochure may 
be obtained by correspondence with Marshall Field 
& Co. 


THE NEW DARLINGTON LINE 


B gon new fall line of the Darlington Fabrics Corpora- 
tion, which is to be shown to the trade beginning 
July 5th, is in many respects a very decided departure 
from the character of the goods heretofore shown by 
this firm. 

While the entire line has been kept within the 
limit of a moderate price range, it contains examples 
of intricate weaving, styling and pattern design com- 
parable to that normally found in goods of consider- 
ably higher price ranges. 

There are satin damasks both striae and plain with 
full rayon warp and variegated cotton filling that set a 
new standard of excellence in American popular-price 
manufacturing. Unusual results are obtained with nub 
and novelty yarn fillings and all are offered in an ex- 
traordinary color range in keeping with the present 
color vogue. 

The designs cover a wide variety, many of’ them 
of period type others of modern character and some 
indeed that can only be classed as novelties. There 
are several textures that are of a quality that would 
serve for furniture coverings as well as for draperies 
although the major portion of the line may be divided 
into definite furniture or drapery weights. 

Rough weaves now so much admired in drapery 
work, are shown in plentiful varieties both as to color 
and pattern. 

In the strictly furniture fabric field there is an 
entirely new range of semi-plain and striped materials. 
These together with a wide selection of small woven 
figures have been particularly dsigned for seat fur- 
niture. They are of cotton, rayon or wool and in 
themselves they constitute an unusually broad selec- 
tion suitable for occasional chairs and for small up- 
holstered slip seats. 

The new samples which are now on display will 
have their formal presentation to the trade following 
July 5th, and it is a safe assumption that the presenta- 
tion will contain many surprises for those unfamiliar 
with the developments this firm has made in the last 
few months. 





Left, One of the latest patterns shown by the Chester Lace Mills. 
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A panel displayed in the line 
of E, C. Carter & Co 


WALL-PAPER WIDTHS AND LENGTHS 

There has existed always some little confusion 
with reference to the terminology in the discussion of 
wall-paper packaging as used by the domestic and 
foreign firms. The terms, however, may be readily 
reconciled by an understanding of the amount each 
specified unit contains. 

The two principal terms used are bolt and roll. 
A bolt is the length of wall-paper rolled at the mill 
for shipment. At an American wall-paper mill*a bolt 
is sixteen yards long, twenty or twenty-two inches 
wide and constitutes two single rolls. A bolt of Amer- 
ican wall-paper thirty inches wide is fifteen yards long 
and equals three single rolls. 

A bolt of English wall-paper is 12 yds. long, 22 
in. wide and equals one and one-half rolls. 

A roll of wall-paper, as the term is used in the 
preceding paragraphs, is the equivalent of 4 sq. yds. 
of paper. American wall-paper is sold on a double roll 
basis. 

A Japanese bolt of leather is 36 in. wide and 12 
yds. long. 





Curtains with modernistic border design shown in the Fairclough 
& Gol ’s new line. 





Grass cloth comes 36 in. wide and 8 yds. to the 
roll. 

German papers come 19 and 19% in. wide and 
9 yds. to the roll (hand-blocked papers sometimes 
come 22 and 30 ins. wide). 

French papers come 19 to 19% in. wide, with 9 
yds. to the roll. Some special block prints come wider. 





INDIANA CHAIN STORE TAX UPHELD 
(Continued from page 123) 

The finding of the Supreme Court in the case dis- 
cussed in the beginning of this article, upholding the 
tax, seems to have been based upon the fact that the 
tax did not operate to debar the chain store from the 
ability to exist. The inference is, that if the law had 
been so drastic as to constitute confiscation it would 
not have been upheld. 

The operation of the chain store in a community 
has appreciably narrowed the gap between the cost of 
commodity production and the price the consumer 
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pays. This has been made possible through the chain’s 
ability to buy in large quantities and by its efficient 
organization of low cost and standardized distribution. 
Its presence in the community has raised the standard 
of store appearance both with relation to the utiliza- 
tion of display windows and in the conveniences af- 
forded by modernized store equipment. To penalize 
the chain store for its aggressive merchandising and 
efficiency of service, from both of which its customers 
reap economies, is economically wrong. To legislate 
the chain store out of existence without first convicting 
it of some unethical or unmoral practice would violate 
our principles of American fair play. 

The independent shopkeeper may find it easy to 
sway public opinion in his behalf. He deals with his 
customers on a personal basis, he deposits in the local 
bank, pulls an oar in the local chamber of commerce, 
subscribes to local charities, and patronizes local indus- 
tries. If his store is successful it develops into an in- 
stitution and he into a cohesive force in communal 
undertakings. The manager of the individual chain 
store occasionally makes a gesture in these directions, 
but they usually lack both convincing size and continu- 
ity. His loyalties lie outside the community to which 
in most instances he is only temporarily assigned, and 
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the profits of his enterprise are not at his disposal. 
The local independent merchant may be wasteful in 
his methods, slovenly or out-of-date in the upkeep of 
his store, but he is a part of his community, an in- 
fluence with which the chain store must reckon, but he 
is not entitled either to coddling or to paternalistic 
legislation in his behalf, he must win or lose success in 
fair competition with all comers on the merits of the 
service he renders. The chain store is entitled to a 
fair deal on a similar basis. 

Each type of store, whether through the medium 
of taxes or otherwise, is legitimately called upon to pay 
its fair share toward the support of the community of 
which it is a part. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 
new store will be a striking one of English type. 

An antique shop has been opened at Carmel, Cal. 
by J. O. Adams. 

Charles E. Campbell is retiring from the Wood- 
land Furniture Company, Woodland, Cal., and the 
management of the firm will be taken over by Lee B. 
Lyman. 

Dealers in furniture and home furnishings who 
may have been planning to engage in business at 
Boulder City, Nev., where a model city is being erected 
for workers on the Boulder Dam project, are being 
advised that government restrictions will be very rigid. 
But two stores in each class will be permitted in Boul- 
der City and leases will be given only on proof of fi- 
nancial stability and knowledge of the business. All 
buildings must be of Spanish design and must meet 
with the approval of government officials. 

F. W. Cooper, for many years with the contract 
department of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has been 
made general manager of Dearden’s Furniture Com- 
pany of that city. 

The Edwards Furniture Company, operating three 
stores at Portland, Ore., recently celebrated its fifty- 
sixth anniversary. 

Theodore von Hemert, of Los Angeles, has been 
made Pacific Coast sales representative for B. Saubiac 
& Son, Inc., of New York, succeeding Charles S. Dar- 
ling in this capacity. 

Wm. L. Davis & Sons, operating a large store at 
Tacoma, Wash., have opened a decorative branch at 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Bell-Hannum Co., featuring fine furniture 
and floor coverings for the decorative trade, will open 
for business shortly at 2118 West Temple street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Mr. Hannum, was for some time con- 
nected with the rug department of Barker Bros. 

T. A. CuurcH. 





A hooked rug shown in the assortment presented by Guy A. Reed 
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THE NEW WALL PAPERS 

(Continued from page 103) 
four major and three minor scenes, all of 
them depicting life in and around a pic- 
turesque fishing village in New England. 
The colors of the boats, houses, fishermen, 
trees, etc., are gaily imposed on a tan 
background, which is broken up by a pat- 
tern faintly suggestive of an open-weave 
fabric. 

Although the Schmitz-Horning Co. 
were kind enough to supply us with a 
sample of their latest scenic, we prefer to 
publish the illustration of a complete room 
shown at the top of this page, as this shows 
better than would the paper itself the effect 
which may be achieved by the artistic use 
of this exquisite pattern. 

In the lower right-hand corner of this page is a 
pleasantly subdued pattern brought out by the Baeck 
Wall Paper Co., in their Muralia line. This is a nar- 
row width paper, and the pattern is in two shades of 
taupe, touched up with spots of henna against a striae 
tan background. 

In the large illustration on page 138, the small 
scenic pattern at the extreme left will be shown by 
the E. R. Haffelfinger Co. The placing of the pattern 
in a well worked out geometrcal design makes this 
paper worthy of notice. It would make an excellent 
covering for the walls of certain hallways where a 





A small scenic from Becker, Smith & Page. 





Illustrating one of the newest papers of the Schmitz-Horning. Co. 


paucity of light would make the gay colorings of this 
pattern most acceptable. 

In the top center is a quite beautiful open foliage 
pattern brought out by the Commercial Wall Paper 
Mills. Here, against a ground made up of very quiet 
pastel tints in pink, yellow, and blue, is a most graceful 
pattern worked out in reds, greens and browns with the 
blossoms and some of the leaves in browns and gold. 

At the center bottom is another paper from the 
same firm, and here again they have manipulated metal- 





A Baeck Wall Paper Co. pattern. 
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At the extreme right is an- 
other Haffelfinger paper. This 
pattern has a distinctly French 
note, not only in its pattern but 
in its execution. The _ back- 
ground is a light cream, with a 
scrollwork design in tan. The 
scenics are in pastel shades of 
rose, brown, blue and green. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S COM. 
MITTEE ON HOME 
FURNISHINGS 

N June 15th a Committee 
meets in New York at the 
Cosmopolitan Club by = invi- 


Right, metallic colors are used to 
brighten this pattern shown by the 
Commercial Wall Paper Mills. 


ti 
* 
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Above, a paper from the E, R. Haffel- 
finger Co. 
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lic colors in a most interesting manner. In the irregu- tation of Secretary Lamont, known as the President’s 
lar lines which are a part of the background, a certain Conference Committee on Home Furnishing and Deco- 
number are in gold, and gold is also evident in the blos- ration, called for the purpose of determining through 
soms and leaves of the floral, and metallic also are the cooperation of manufacturers, retailers, and eco- 
some of the reds greens and browns. nomics teachers the best means by which families of 


modest incomes may be guided in 
the principles of Interior Decora- 
tion and will take up the common 
problems, particularly of inferior 
grades, practices of installment 
dealers, and covers the influences 
of schools, colleges, and associ- 
ations. 





Above, a Haffelfinger design which is 
French in feeling and character. 


Left, an open floral pattern in the line 
of the Commercial Wall Paper Mills. 
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FACT & COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 
repartee that you frequently say some things that had 
best be left unsaid? ’ 

Do you know the right people, or do you waste 
your time in channels of least resistance ? 

Do you lack those qualities that as the years go 
by, increase your circle of worth-while friends? 

Are you really helpful to a buyer? 

Do you approach him with his interests at heart, 
or your firm’s interests? Or are you thinking ever- 
lastingly of yourself? 

One New York wholesaler some years ago em- 
ployed a Western salesman. At the end of a year he 
dropped in at our office on his way to visit his firm and 
told us he had done a wonderful year’s business; his 
salary and commission had surpassed calculations. 

And then he went over to call upon his firm, and 
much to his surprise, and our surprise when we heard 
of it, the firm refused to renew his contract. 

In explaining to us why, they said: “He did a very 
good business for himself, but not for us, and not for 
the trade. The best things in his line he didn’t show 
because they didn’t run into quick orders and give him 
quick commissions, and all the fine trade was thus 
neglected.” 

Here was a man who would have been a great 
success were it not for his inordinate selfishness. 


C.R.C. 


THE RETAIL MORGUE 
(Continued from page 96) 


service. The resulting average purchase was 90 cents. 

There is the answer—business increased by more 
than 200 per cent, simply through the exercise of a 
most agreeable and gracious form of retail sales-ef- 
ficiency, which does not cost a cent—that is, it does not 
cost the storekeeper anything. 

I say again, as I said to you last week, that many 
thousands of American retail stores are splendidly 
managed—but I have not been talking about these, be- 
cause they do not need suggestions. I have simply 
been trying—on the basis of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s studies—to indicate some of the major factors 
of bad management which have impelled too many of 
our smaller stores in the direction of the “retail 
morgue.” I believe the gist of the matter is: If they 
are to keep up with the parade, retailers must have pre- 
cise knowledge and must apply that knowledge wisely. 
The man who “tries his hand” at retailing is very apt 
to fail deplorably unless he also uses the gray matter 
in his head. 

I know you will understand that the Department 
of Commerce is approaching these vital problems, not 
in a mood of fault-finding but rather with the ideal of 





helpful criticism. It is eager to do its bit in making 
the whole business of retailing healthier and more ro- 
bust—more likely to achieve success than suffer failure. 


SELLING 


(Continued from page 126) 


styles, that will be easy to move about, and can be re- 
located from time to time*to give what she calls ‘a 
new atmosphere.’ What would you advise?” 

Now, Mr. Salesman, watch your step! Daughter 
is a new authority on the horizon of this home, and you 
cannot afford to contradict her newly-acquired spirit 
of self-dependence in matters of style. 

In this particular instance, the rug salesman to 
whom this query was put, tactfully suggested that the 
best thing to do would be to have a decorative con- 
sultant confer with the daughter concerning the room. 

Said he: “I believe it would be best to have our 
Miss Jones, who is also imbued with the spirit of the 
new age, confer with you and your daughter. We 
have found her able to make many valuable suggestions 
in the transformation of existing rooms, and you may 
rely upon her taste and training.” 

Due deference and compliment was paid to the 
daughter’s expression of taste in a subsequent inter- 
view, and the fault was found to lie not in the over- 
stuffed furniture, in real fact, but in its shabby cover- 
ing, plus the presence of an unused upright piano, (ul- 
timately moved out as a gift to a local Sunday-school). 
The old overstuffed furniture was _re-upholstered. 
The new rug was purchased with three new occasional 
pieces (table and two chairs) and the room was com- 
pletely harmonized with the family’s needs—comfort 
for all, and the mobility of small occasional pieces for 
bridge-playing and dancing youth. 

During the progress of every sale there are periods 
when too much zeal may spoil a good impression, and 
there are other periods when conditions favor an ag- 
gressive attempt to close the sale. 

These periods may be recognized by careful study 
of the customer’s frame of mind. There is one gen- 
eral rule, however, which, if followed, will save many 
a selling situation, and that is: to let the customer’s 
interests prevail. 

Bring the decision to.a head on the basis of a bene- 
fit the customer will receive; and here again the clue 
to the final argument is often discoverable in one of the 
five major influences from which customer satisfaction 
will eventually derive: Beauty; Utility; Propriety; 
Stability ; or Economy. 

Close the order from the “customer’s side” of the 


‘transaction by ‘your emphasis on “what the purchase 


will do for her home” ; for after all this is the principal 
ificentive to her purchasing, and without the buying 
urge there is little chance for a sale. 
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IMPORTANT REPRODUCTIONS 
(Continued from. page 111) 


brought $12,000 because of its associations. 

“Now, America. Here’s a desk that I can sell 
for $150 net. It is simply called a serpentine front 
desk ; but if I could say of it: ‘This is a replica in every 
detail of the desk exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum, the gift of Mus. Russell Sage!’, the piece 
would have added interest. Or if I could say of the 
Colonial chair: ‘This is a replica of the chair owned 
by Thomas Jefferson, and now in the National Museum 
at Washington,’ or: ‘This is an absolute copy of the wall 
paper in the Jackson Hermitage, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1818,’ or: ‘This is a damask, a copy of the damask seen 
at the Hartford Museum, covering the authenticated 
Marie Antoinette chair,’ I would be able to lift these 
pieces out of the field of mere commercialism, and give 
them enhanced value. 

“I have myself, in my own home, a number of 
antiques; but I notice that many of my friends are 
just as much interested in authentic reproductions, 
especially where there is a bit of a story attached. I 
have two pieces that are replicas of examples to be 
found in the de Mernode Gallery at Brussels, an old 
fabric from the Prinzhein collection at Munich, and 
one length, a delightful example, that Mr. Judson, of 
Stroheim & Romann’s, had reproduced direct from a 
textile in the Louvre, Paris. 


“These are the sort of things that I collect, just 
as an architect collects photographs or etchings of 


famous buildings. They have all the charm: and 
beauty of the originals. and I can afford to own 
them; whereas I never can afford to own the origi- 
nals.” 

The western decorator isn’t the only man who 
has thought along these lines. 

The buyer for one of New York’s leading im- 
porters has for years collected for his own home 
unusual examples of famous reproductions. He has 
them in short lengths, framed upon his wall—all out- 
standing examples; all beautiful, and of special in- 
terest because of their history. 


(To be continued). 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 


charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


SALESMAN—Thoroughly experienced in upholstery and 
drapery fabrics; wide acquaintance; excellent record, open 
to represent ~important firm™in any territory. Address 
“Hustler,” caré’ The Upholsterer. 
WANTEDS=EXPERIENCED SALESMEN with following 


to carry line of Swiss curtains, possibly as side line. Ter- 
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ritory open: West, Middle West and South; commission 
basis. Give references and full particulars. Replies confi- 
dential. Address “Swiss Curtains,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Experienced drapery and upholstery inside man, 

with small capital and clientele, by shop doing commercial 
and residential work in New York. Wouid consider merging 
with another shop. “Address “Inside Man,” care The Up- 
hoisterer. 


WANTED: Salesman who calls on furniture stores to sell 
portable fireplaces on commission; all territories. Address 
“Portable,” care The Upholsterer. 


FIRST CLASS interior decorator desires to make connection 
with reliable firm who will appreciate 25 years’ practical ex- 
perience in all phases of the business. Competent to solicit, 
prepare schemes and carry them through in finest of homes. 
Have supervised drapery workrooms the past fifteen years. 
Married and 45 years old. Address “All Phases,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—with extensive experience and acquaintance 
covering Pacific Coast states, wants first-class mill line for 
upholstery and wholesale drapery trade. Los Angeles resi- 
dence. Address “Pacific,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—to handle importers,’ mill agents’, and con- 
verters’ line of tapestries, brocatelles, and novelty fabrics, 
for furniture manufacturers, jobbers, and department stores; 
all territories open excepting. New York City. Chicago com- 
mission only. State past experiences. Address “Converters”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—experienced Chicago and mid- 
West; acquainted parlor furniture manufacturers, jobbers, 
and department store trades, to handle popular priced uphol- 
stery fabrics and pile fabrics; commission basis. Address 
“Fabrics”, care The Upholsterer. 
REACHING THE DECORATOR—We have an office well 
equipped with a fine line of a certain type of fabric that 
appeals to the decorator, but would like to add to this line 
other fabrics that may also interest the decorator trade, and 
should be pleased to confer with some manufacturer who 
wishes this class of business. We are well established, well 
located, and well represented on the road. Address “Oppor- 
tunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN—thoroughly familiar with all 
details of interior decorating; twelve years’ practical ex- 
perience in high class work; does own estimating from blue 
prints. Married American, 35 years old; settled. Open for 
responsible selling or managerial connection. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “Responsible”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATION WANTED—We have open the states 
of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan for a line of tapestry yard 
goods, table scarves and velours. Popular price ranges direct 
from mill to department stores. Apply giving full particulars. 
Address “Department Store Following,” care The Upholsterer. — 
WANTED—Upholsterer as partner by an importer of furni- 
ture frames, established six years New York City. Address 
“Established”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS: 
First class upholsterer wishes to connect as foreman or 
superintendent with reliable firm. Age 36; married; 18 years’ 
experience on custom-built furniture and production work. 
Learned trade in Germany; superintendent at one of the 
largest upholstering concerns in the East. Address “First 
Class”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for a Canadian line of 
wallpaper for Eastern United States. One calling on the 
trade with non-competitive lines preferred. Address “Non- 
Competitive”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—acquainted with furniture and department store 
buyers, Philadelphia and seventy-mile radius, desires line 
tapestry scarfs and covers. Also Chinese scarfs and covers. 
Commission basis. Address “Scarfs”, care The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURER’S AGENT—New York office, wants 
stronge lines of damask, drapery fabrics or kindred lines 
direct from mills, Southern preferred. Territory, New York 
and vicinity; also Middle West. Address “Southern Prefer- 
red”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A MAN fully equipped to institute a retail depart- 
ment in a well established interior decorating and furnishing 
company, which is well stocked with furniture, rugs, etc. 
Write full description of qualifications or suggestion which 
may be interesting. Address “H. J.”, care The Upholsterer. 











